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Jensen’s 


Bees and Queens 


2,000 PACKAGES 15,000 QUEENS 


BRIGHT THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


We are prepared as never before. More bees 
and queens, all equipment ready before the 
rush, and sufficient experienced help to care 
for your interests. Our ability to fulfill our 
obligations to you has never been questioned 
ince our first advertisement appeared several 
Thousands of satisfied customers, 
not one dissatisfied. Enough said. 


yvears ago. 

Packages on sugar syrup. Put up right. 

2-lb. Italian bees and untested pure Italian 
queens, 1 to 10, $3.50 
50, $3.20; and 51 to 100, $3.00 each. 

3-lb. Italian bees and untested pure Italian 
queens, 1 to 10, $4.50; 11 to 25, $4.35; 26 to 
50, $4.20; and 51 to 100, $4.00 each. 

Queens, ‘‘Our Pride.'’ They must be O. K. 
or they don’t go. Untested, 1 to 10, $1.10; 11 
to 25, $1.00; 26 to 50, 90ce; 51 to 100, 80c. 
Larger lots further discounts. Our output near 
ly doubled. 

Terms: 10% to book, balance before ship- 
ment. We guarantee safe arrival of all ship 
ments, and freedom from disease. Prompt ser 
vice and a square deal. 


Jensen’s Apiaries, Crawford, Miss. 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with Weber’s Service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we will quote 
prices that will save you money. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 7 


11 to 25, $3.35; 26 to 





























Solution 


--for-- 


American 


Foul Brood 


USE ALCOHOL- 
FORMALIN TO 
BE SAFE 


Ask your dealer, or write to 


J. C. Hutzelman 
Glendale - - 
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CHICAGO | Cevload toc. 


Leahy’s Standard Bee Supplies 


he Dadant’s Wired Foundation 
Honey Containers 
The best quality, right prices, and 
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Bee Suppues shipment day your order is re- 
ceived. 
Our increase in business shows 
thta the Beekeepers like Root Bee Send us your old combs and cap- 
Supplies and OUR SERVICE pings to be rendered into beeswax. 


We pay the highest market price 


Write for our new 1927 and only charge 5e per pound for 
Bee Supply Catalog rendering. 


Write for our free 


A.1. Root Co. of Chicago n> am cent 
224 W. HURON STREET W. R. PERRY COMPANY 


WE CAN SERVE YOU WELL 1209 Howard St., Omaha, Nebr. 
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: Why Spend Time Wiring Frames 
if the Wires Sag? 


The purpose of four horizontal wires in the frame is to support 
and reinforce the foundation. Judging from many wired frames 
we have seen, some folks expect the foundation to support the 
wires. 














Eliminate the wire sag by using metal eyelets in the frame end- 
bars in conjunction with SUPERIOR non-stretching frame wire 
and SUPERIOR Heavy Duty foundation and you will not have 
sagged combs. 








Metal Eyelets, per thousand.............. $0.60 
Handy Tool for inserting eyelets.......... 25 
| FS GF ee 52 


Write for prices on SUPERIOR Foundation, stating quantity desired. 


Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah 


Direct branches at Idaho Falls, Idaho; Seattle, Washington; Los 
Angeles, California. Agencies at Manhattan, Mont., and Delta, Colo. 
































208 GLEANINGS IN 
HONEY MARKETS 
U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
information from Producing Areas (first half 


of March) 


CALIFORNIA: Southern California—Due to 
the abundance of rain and lack of drying north 
winds, oranges and other honey plants are well 
advanced, but bees have had little opportunity 
to work on them, as the cloudy and rainy 
weather has kept the bees in the hives. Bee- 
keepers feel encouraged over the prospects for 


a good sage crop this season. Warm, sunny 
days are now needed. Stocks of alfalfa honey 
are mostly out of the producers’ hands, and 


most honey remaining is white or light amber 
sage. The demand for honey is good in local 
stores, and the wholesale market has improved 
during the past two weeks, both domestic and 
for export. Quotations are slightly lower. Sales 
reported recently by beekeepers in large lots, 
per lb., white sage, 7-8c; light amber sage and 


buckwheat, 6-64%c; mostly 6%c; light amber 
buckwheat, 6%c; light amber sage, 5%-6c; 
carlot, 6%¢; white orange, carlot, 7c; ton lot, 


9c per lb.; in Imperial Valley light amber al 
falfa, 6-6%c. Beeswax has sold at 31-38¢ per 
lb., according to condition, mostly 35-38¢ per 
ib. Central California—A few sales of light 


amber extracted reported at 6-7c per lb. for ton 


lots and 12%c per Ib. in small pails. North 
ern California—Apricots, almonds, prunes, and 
early peaches are blooming. Honey is now 
coming in nicely from mustard when weather 
permits but quantity will be less than usual. 
The outlook for a thistle crop is good. Bees 
are behind in their brooding, due to the late 
spring. Honey is practically cleaned up in 
this section. Market is stronger but very few 


sales are reported. Ton lots of extra light am 
ber were sold at 8c per Ib., small pails star 
thistle and alfalfa, 10-lle per lb.; light amber 
star thistle, ton lots, 74%c; 60s, 8c per Iib.; 
small pails, 12-15¢c per lb. Beeswax, light color 
sold for 33c per lb.; medium, 3lc per Ib. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST—Moderate temper- 
atures and frequent precipitation have con- 
tinued during the past two weeks. Some early 
fruit trees are blooming. The bees have win 
tered very well, and there has been less loss 
than usual. They are gathering pollen from 
the maples. Prospects are generally good for 
the 1927 honey crop. 
INTERMOUNTAIN 
heavy snow which covered almost the entire 
section slightly delayed the coming of spring, 
which had seemed not far off during the pre- 
ceding unusually mild weather. The mountains 
have been covered with snow and there is 
plenty in the hills to insure ample moisture for 
honey plants. Indications are for a bumper 
honey crop. The bees have generally wintered 
well, but most colonies are using up stores ac- 
tively, and some losses are reported due to in- 
sufficient stores and to poor condition of bees 
at the beginning of winter. Cellar-wintered 
colonies are getting restless. In protected sec- 
tions have been flying frequently, and 
some brood-rearing is reported. A considerable 
amount of extracted honey is in the hands of 
the producers. The demand is slow, and little 
honey is being sold. Some producers are hold- 
ing carlots of white sweet clover and alfalfa 
for 7c per lb., but several carlots were sold at 
5 %-6c per lb., 1 car reported 6%c; while light 


REGION—The 


recent 


bees 


amber brought 5-5%c. A few cases of fancy 
white comb sold at $3.50 per case. Beeswax 
No. 1 yellow brought 35-37c per Ib. Much 


interest has been aroused in the co-operative 
marketing of honey by the recently organized 
Mountain States Honey Producers’ Association. 

ARIZONA—Slightly cooler weather has pre- 
vailed recently, with rain and snow in the cen 
tral and rain in the southwest portion of the 
state. Conditions are excellent for a good hon- 
ey flow this spring. Bees are working on wil 
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lows, squaw bush, cottonwood and mustard, and 
getting considerable nectar from the mustard 
Mesquite is likely to bloom early. Bees ar: 


breeding up unusually well for package busi 
ness. It is reported that some hives average 
eight to ten frames of brood. There is the 
usual danger from shortage of stores if cold 
weuther should hinder plant development or 
keep bees confined to the hives. Very little 
honey left. One car white catsclaw reported 
sold at 7c per lb.; 1 car white to light amber 
6e per lb. A few sales of light amber alfalfa 


reported at 6c per lb. 

NEW MEXICO—The weather has been gen 
erally warm, and bees are reported in fine con 
dition. A few sales of white sweet clover ex 
tracted honey in small pails reported at $8.50 
9.10 per case, depending on the size of the 
pail. 

TEXAS fruit and tender 
recent hard freeze 


Little damage to 
vegetation resulted from a 
in the north and a frost which almost reached 
the coast except in the lower Rio Grande Va! 
ley. The ground is thoroughly saturated with 
water which insures a vigorous growth of honey 
plants. Fruit trees are beginning to bloom in 
south-central Texas, as well as buckeye, black 


berry, and huajilla. Persimmon is budding 
heavily, and mesquite, soap bush, horsemint 
and hoarhound are coming along well. Bees 


are filling the hives with brood and early strong 
colonies seem assured if swarming can be 
trolled. In south Texas pollen and a little nex 
tar are being secured from agarita. Earl) 
March was colder in northern Texas than Fel 
ruary, and with much rainy weather bees hav: 
had little opportunity to work. Flow from 
holly should start soon. In some parts of the 
cotton belt bees are still feeling the effect of 
last year’s spray poisoning. Light amber cot 
ton and mesquite extracted in 60s quoted at 
7-10e per lb.; few ton lots extracted sold at 
lic per lb. Beeswax brought 35c per Ib. for 
best grade; 22-30c per lb. for country run, ac 
cording to condition. 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES.——Large beekeepers still have much 
honey on hand and the honey continues to move 
slowly. Sales of extracted reported as fol’ ws, 
ton lots, white clover and basswood, 9-10c per 
lb.; raspberry, 9%c per |lb.; white clover, 8 
10%c; 60s white clover and basswood, 10 
12%c; small pails, 13-16c¢ per lb.; light amber 
extracted, tons, 8c; 60s, 9-12c per lb.; small 
pails, 10-15c per Ib. Few sales No. 1 white 
comb reported at $4.75 per case. No. 1 bees 
yax, 37-38c¢ per lb. 

PLAINS AREA- 


con 


A considerable amount of 


extracted honey is still in the hands of bee 
keepers in some areas; in others, stocks are 
nearly cleaned up. Some comb honey is 


available. The demand for extracted honey is 
a little better on the whole, but there is little 
interest reported in comb honey. Carlot of 
white sweet clover extracted sold at 8%c; ton 
lot, 9c per lb.; white clover, tons, 8c; 60s and 
small pails, 10c per Ib. No. 1 white comb has 
sold lightly at mostly $3.50-4.25 per case. Bees 
wax, 34c per lb. cash, or 36c in trade. 


From : Producers’ Associations 


Honey sales during the month of February 
were very satisfactory in the domestic mar 
kets. Unattractive prices still prevail in our 


export markets. 
The Ontario Honey Producers’ Co-op., Ltd., 
Toronto, March 2. A. G. Halsted, Gen. Mgr 
The intermountain region is cleaned up on 
comb honey as far as we know. However, there 
is a quantity of extracted honey still available 
Prospects for the coming season are from fair 
to good. Just had a heavy snow in Colorado 
that did a good deal to help put the soil into 
good condition for spring work. 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assn., 
Denver, March 12. F. Rauchfuss, 
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! Special Foreign Quotations. (b) Comb honey, Fancy and No. 1, per case? 
We confirm our report of January 4. We had 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in 
no changes to report for last month’s issue. case lots for (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. 
ind today we are in very much the same posi- pails, or other retail packages in terms of 

tion, so it is only necessary for us to say that 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy No. 1, 

the market is rather slow at about the prices per case? 

ve last quoted. As soon as there is a change 4. What is the retail price to consumers in 

either one way or the other we will resume your locality of (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. 

our quotations. Taylor & Co. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
Liverpool, Eng., March 3. 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, Fancy and No. 
Se 1, per section. 
aun of Honey Producers 5. ging the honey now moving on the mar- 
‘ et in your locality? Give answer in one 
Early in —— we a the following ques- word, as slow, fair or rapid 

tions to actual honey producers: — 4 : i _ 

1. What per cent, if any, of the honey pro- 6. b age lo a oy of the =e By 
duced in your locality is still in the hands the co ? Gie at this time as compared with 
of producers? # normal ? tive answer in per cent. 

2. At what price has honey been sold, or con- 7. What is your estimate of the condition of 
tracted for, in large lots (state whether car- the honey plants at this time as compared 
load or less) in your locality during the with normal? Give answer in per cent. 
past month? (a) Extracted honey, per Ib.? The following answers were received: 

Pct. Large lots. To grocers. Retail. Move. Col. Plant 
State. Name. Unsold. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. Con. Con. 

Ala. ay Ms Gs nce ccions 25. ; .. $.50.. $4.80. .$.80..$.30..Fair ..100..100 

Ala. ee Ge Ms o's wccns = eal eo — . .-Fair .. 80..100 

Ark. SS Ee  - a ana -- §.00..1.00.. .36..Slew ..100..3160 

Ark. A Ea e.. ; nee “a SY ..-Fair ..100..100 

Cal. eR ee 2.. 06% — BRS... BB..0e 1-80 

Cal. ee 5.. .08.. wa ‘ ..1.00.. .-Fair ..100..100 

Cal. M. H. Mendleson ....... 10.. _ <i 5.00..1.10.. .35..Rapid..100..100 

Cal. x a, Sn «46 es 0.0 aes ©. omits : —> .-wair ..100..110 

Cal. FS  — sere as see -» C6... G20... 36... 36..0e .. ei. 

Col. a Mh Cb cascacsceees 25.. “ -« des s+ Jas ~-wair ..100..100 

Col. Pee « BF... O.BB.. Be. SBFG8.. <eOse Sees «+: Beeeceee 

Conn. Be EE ik cecneeus Ba --1.05.. 6.50..1.30.. .40..Fair ..100..100 

Conn. i Us Bs Kae aasceee o.. a ..1.00.. 7.00..1.30.. .40..Slow ..100..100 

Fla. oc. eh, Cs dae e Gene ow oS... GR. ei fs: = . .Slow 75.. 75 

Fla. DG? SED cccesncce Os a aes — > = ..Slow ..110.. 80 

Ga. De Gi Ms cee cceshse oe <o sOaes Gee. eee 25..Fair ..100..100 

Til. a We Ms eect vcsvenc re :. ; , a .. .25..Rapid.. 90..100 

Ill. SW cee dedes Bus sin ue ‘a .. 68.. 80..fiew .. 86..3860 

Ind. ee ay MEDD 6:6 6. a0 oa nee a .. .£80.. 4.80..1.00.. .25..Slow ..100..100 

Ind. . eee oe... ‘ — 4.80..1.10 .25..Slow .. 95.. 95 

Ind. Dt PE oases neldn ole’ B. - a ; - -.26.. .88..Fair ..106.. 

Ta. Frank Coverdale ...... 6... ©8.. 4.25.. 60 oo «40.. B8..Fair ..100..100 

la. W. S. Pangburn........ 25.. , as .98.. .20..Slow .. 90.. 90 

Kan ft ae .20.. .09% ; o* .-Slow .. 95..100 

Kan. i Me SI, coc ceees 10.. ~— .. .26.. 4.85..1.00.. .25..Slow .. 90..100 

La. SS 0 Se. ee oe. .65.. .90.. ..Slow ..100..100 

Md. ee See _ oa ..1.00.. 5.50..1.50.. .35..Slow .. 95.. 90 

ek Me, we WG Cac ee sce+ + ees es — od a ns ne «. ..100 

Mich. Floyd Markham ....... Oo , -.. _. ..Slow ..100..100 

Mich. , 2 Bc che vaseaa a ig <- oe > ee .-Fair ..110..100 

Mich. i. Ba DOO... oc es OD. BR. - ai i ae .- Slow ..110.. 80 

Minn. Francis Jager ......... o~ ales ee cee os hee, de. «>, ee 

Mo. J. M. Romberger....... 5.. 08% 3.00.. .70.. 4.:00.. .90.. .23..Slow .. 80.. 90 

Neb. ‘Ss S - See FS oe .. O86... 3.60.. 86.. 30..FPaie ..100..108 

Nev. kh. in ¢ as need ata ~ ae 40 — ..Fair .. 90.. 90 

N.J i Ge, MI a hh wa ged bw « 26... na 1.25.. .85..8low .. 90.. 70 

N.Y i>. Gite So «bone Een, Ss id - — ..Slow .. 90.. 80 

N.Y Geo. B. Howe....... ; ee — . .95.. .80..Slow ..100..100 

N.Y. Adams & = aga cach: aie 4 sa ; _ sidelines ..Slow ..100.. 50 

N.Y. A) Pee 0 oe —. on es ..Slow .. 90.. 80 

N.C i & ~~ “agers 10 1.00.. 4.50..1.25.. .85..Pair .. 90.. 90 

N.C. Cc. S. Baumgarner......10 1.00 1.35.. .B0..Slow ..100..100 

Ohio. —e % SRI Gee 10 ..1.05.. 5.50 1.385.. .80..Fair .. 90..100 

Ohio. Ss SS ae SS a . es. ee... Bae « Bs 

Ohio. Fred Leininger ........40.. .09. ; a ..Slow ..100.. 90 

Okla. we. “TE nh eecnwe Oe as : ..1.75.. .40..Slow .. 90..100 

Okla. CO Mara a a nslels os a8. . ; — Re. sean a. Gees Be 

Ore. H. A. Sceullen.... ; 36... - i, a .. 06.. 85..Fair ..100..100 

Pa. Harry Beaver .... — en % o es aio * em I) cas ae 

Pa. D. C. Gilham.... a s , .1.10 7.20..1.50.. .40..Fair .. 90.. 85 

8.C. E. S. Prevost... as ake me + oe 1.25. ..Slow .. 70..100 

S.D. = . Serre 10.. _ ~o whee. 4836... 002. BB. cis 

Tenn i, th + scans Bes ‘ ; ‘ .1.235. .. Slow ..100..100 

Tex  & e (ra ; “a 6} > MBs. .~ —— ..Slow ..100..110 

Tex Se Ab hss we cet ee 26... ; a) es 90. ..Slow ..100..100 

Tex Oi By. MS « Sore esnns sae & 2, “ » ..Slow ..100.. 90 

Vt. J. E. Orane _ 1.00.. 7.20..1.25.. .85..Fair 100. .100 

Va. T. ©. Asher 26... 95.. 5.50..1.25 .33..Fair 100. .100 

Wash te SR ae 25. : re : ..Fair . 85.. 80 

Wash. G. W. B. Saxton.......40.. .65.. ‘fj,  * .Slow ..100..100 

a eS ®  ° See 0 ; ad “Se me A: 8 ..Slow .. 75..100 

Wis. i, i Met oct wet oc .« See. Gee chee .22..Slow ..100..100 

Wis. E. Hassinger ... — OCU —_ iS .1.00.. ..Slow ..100..100 

Wyo. ee ee ng e ae: ee ..Slow ..100.. 96 
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0. G. Rawson, 
3208 Forest Place, East St. Louis, Il. 


M. H. Hunt & Son, 


510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 


C. H. W. Weber & Co., 


2163-7 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis, 


873 Mass. Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse, 


124 Williams St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


A. I. Root Co.’s Bee Supplies, 
A. M. Moore, 


22y¥% 8S. Third St., Zanesville, Ohio. 
North Dakota Bee Supply Co., 


Moorhead, Minn. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago, 


224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Tl. 


A. I. Root Co. of Norfolk, 


7 Commerce St., Norfolk, Va. 


A. I. Root Co. of Philadelphia, 


10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. M. Stewart & Co., 


Indiana, Pa. 





Bee SuPPLIES 
MORE THAN 500 DISTRIBUTORS 


Order Your Bee Supplies Now 


148 Chambers St., New York City, N. Y. 





By placing your order now you can have your bee supplies shipped in the flat 
and save considerable. ROOT hives, frames, sections, ete., are so well manu- 
factured that they can be made up easily and with the assurance of having a 
fine job. Root’s Three-ply foundation is recognized by hundreds of beekeepers 
to be the very best foundation for the apiary. It can be put in the frames 
faster and easier than ordinary foundation. When you buy Root Quality Bee 


Supplies you buy the best. Send us your order. 


Root Big Bee Supply Centers 


Mason Bee Supply Company, 


Mechanic Falls, Maine. 


A. I. Root Company of St. Paul, 
290 E. Sixth St., St. Paul, Minn. 


F. E. Burgess, 


305 N. Elm St., Warren, Ohio. 


Rawlings Implement Co., 
9-11 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


F. Coombs & Son, 


Brattleboro, Vermont. 


Wilson & Wilson, 


206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


Zack Davis Company, 


Delaware, Ohio. 


A. W. Yates, 


3 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


The A. I. Root Co. of Texas, 


San Antonio, Texas. 


The I. W. Scott Company, 


500 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


C. M. Love & Co., 


1040 Third Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


F. A. Martiny, 


2824 Magazine St., New Orleans, La. 


Stiles Bee Supply Co., 
Cor. 13th Ave. and Fern St., Stillwater, Okla. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 


THE LARGEST BEE SUPPLY MANUFACTURER 
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Package Prices for the Season, F. 0. B. Shipping Point 


1 pkg. 10 pkgs. 50 pkgs. 100 pkgs. 
2-pound with untested queen................ $3.60 $33. 50 $160.00 $310.00 
3-pound with untested queen.............. .. 4,50 42.50 205.00 400.00 
4-pound with untested queen................. 5.40 51.50 250.00 490.00 


Combless or with stores on comb as desired. 
Guarantee safe arrival, subject to notation on express bad-order delivery receipt. 
Shipments to Canada furnished with all necessary papers. Safe arrival guaranteed in 
Ontario only. 


QUEEN PRICES FOR MAY DELIVERIES 


1 to 3. 4 to 9. 10 to 49. 50 to 99. 100 or more. 
Untested queen .......... $1.25 ea. $1.15 ea. $1.10 ea. $1.05 ea. $1.00 ea. 
Selected untested ........ 1.50 ea. 1.40 ea. 1.35 ea. 1.30 ea. 1.25 ea. 
0 eee 2.00 ea. 1.80 ea. 1.70 ea. 1.60 ea. 1.50 ea. 
Selected tested ........... 3.00 ea. 2.80 ea. 2.70 ea. 2.60 ea. 2.50 ea. 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 
QUEEN PRICES FOR JUNE AND JULY DELIVERIES 


1 to 3. 4 to 9. 10 to 49. 50 to 99. 100 or more. 
Untested queen ..........$1.00 ea. $0.90 ea. $0.85 ea. $0.80 ea. $0.75 ea. 
Selected untested ........ 1.25 ea. 1.15 ea. 1.10 ea. 1.05 ea. 1.00 ea. 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 


Honey Girl Apiaries - - - Hambur3, Louisiana 


TH HOME OF THE HONCY SEC — 


BANKING BY MAIL E.B.SPITZER 
with the SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK COMPANY saves time and ef- | °™°S"" 
fort and enables the customer to avail himself of the safety, service, ER. ROOT 
and experience of this strong bank. 

Let us tell you more about it. H.E.AYLARD 


he SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO. 'SA''S 


Res Midwest Ress 
































=Bee Suppiies<— =Bee Supp.ies= 
Root Biz, Bee Supply Cent 
KANSAS NEBRASKA 
J. Underwood & Sons, Lawrence. Griswold Seed & Nursery Co., Lincoln. 
Herschel Short, Altoona Carhart Lumber Company, Wayne. 
A. V. Small, Augusta. H. A. Mark, Oshkosh. 
SOUTH DAKOTA COLORADO 
Mitchell Storage & Transfer Co., Mitchell. Seldomridge Grain Co., Colorado Springs. 
Folsland Brothers, Oldham. J. E. Wadleigh, LaJunta. 
Dr. Oscar H. Clark, Newell. 
MISSOURI 
10WA John Nebel & Son, High Hill 
Wertz Seed Company, Sioux City. Springfield Seed Co., Springfield. 
Iowa Seed Company, Des Moines. Mid-West Seed Company, 503 Walnut St., 
Midland Supply Co., 17 2nd St., Southwest, KANSAS CITY 


MASON CITY The Chesmore Seed Co., 210-212 S. Third 
St., St. Joseph. 


Your needs are being anticipated by many other dis- 
tributors that are also stocked to serve you well. 


The A. I. Root Company of Iowa 


Council Bluffs, Iowa 
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Where You Can Buy Lems Beeware 
and “Dadant’s Foundation 





Alabama New Hampshire 
C. G. Seed Co., 2328 2d Ave., Birmingham. P. N. Townsend, Lebanon (Grafton County). 
Arkansas New Mexico 
G. B. Lewis Co., Texarkana. Roswell Seed Co., Roswell. 
Colorado New York 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Assn., Denver. G. B. Lewis Co., Box 825, Albany. 
Bert W. Hopper, Rocky Ford. C. M. Wilson, 1120 College Ave., Elmira. 
Connecticut Chas. Stewart, Johnstown (Fulton County). 
Eugene Converse, Bantam. Thos. Cloverdale, Leicester (Livingston Co.). 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown. A. R. Simmons, Livingston (Columbia County). 
Georgia H. J. Greulick, Scotia (Schenectady County). 
J. G. Puett & Son, Moultrie. A. J. Wilson, Hammond (St. Lawrence Co.). 
J. O. Fussell, Dawson. N. L. Stevens, Venice Center (Cayuga County). 
W. A. Edge, Julia. Cc. B. Clark, Cattaraugus. 
Illinois A. R. Harvey, Mt. Morris. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton. F. B. Loomis, Rushville. 
I. C. Evans, Decatur. Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. 
Elmer Kommer, Woodhull. J. B. and Charles Merwin, Prattsville. 
Indiana Harvey Seed Co., 65 Elliott St., Buffalo. 
J. Charles Brock, Decatur. North Carolina 
Adam Snider & Co., Terre Haute. Job P. Wyatt & Sons Co., Raleigh. 
Iowa Ohio 
Ohmert & Son, Dubuque. J. E. Engelken, Greenville (Darke County). 
G. B. Lewis Co., 1921 E. 4th St., Sioux City. Wm. Poos, N. Barron St., Eaton. 
Bruns Seed Store, Davenport. Fred J. Fries, Hamilton. 
Bert A. Brown, Des Moines. Oklahoma 
Kansas Horn Seed Co., Oklahoma City. 
Kennedy & Sons, Lawrence (Douglas County) Muskogee Seed House, Muskogee. 
Kentucky Joe’s Hardware Co., Elk City. 
Yopp Seed Co., Paducah. Pennsylvania 
Benton Smith & Co., Canada. W. C. Long, Millville. 
R J. Colliver, Moorefield. P. A. Schell Hdwe. Co., Somerset. 
Louisiana W. F. Schelly, Orefield. 
John St. Romain, Marksville. J. C. Johnson, Spring Run. 
Monroe Seed Co., Monroe. Cc. M. Barnes, Hanover. 
J. H. Sanderson, Campti. Anderson Hdwe. Co., New Bethlehem. 
Massachusetts South Carolina 


F. H. Sanborn, Chicopee (Hampden County). Marion B. Leach, Greenville. ’ 
F. C. Howard, Stoneham (Middlesex County). B. B. Kirkland Seed Co., Columbia. 


I. Rawson, Box 176, Pittsfield. Anderson Seed Co., Anderson. 
J. B. Perkins, 22 Churchill Ave., Campello. Westminster Hdwe. Co., Westminster. 
W. ©. Nelson, 35 King St., Holyoke. South Dakota 
Maine Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co., Madison. 
R. B. Dunning, Bangor. E. I. Underwood, Willow Lake. 
Maryland and D. C. Tennessee 
L. J. Carter, 336 M St., S. W., Washington, D.C.D. R. Mayo, 419 Wall Ave., Knoxville. 
Michigan Parsons Hdwe. Co., Parsons. 
A. G. Woodman Oo., Grand Rapids. Harris Mercantile Co., Jackson. 
Minnesota Texas 
Standard Lumber Co., Winona. G. B. Lewis Co., 318 E. Broad St., Texarkana. 
Standard Lumber Co., Graceville. Vermont 
Standard Lumber Co., Brainerd. W. iH. & W. 8S. Bristol, Vergennes. 
Mississippi Thompson & Co., Middlebury. 
The Smith Company, Jackson. R. G. Coombs, Brattleboro. 
A. J. Kimmel, Sumner. Virginia 
Vicksburg Seed Co., Vicksburg. G. B. Lewis Co., 1304 Main St., Lynchburg. 
Missouri Wetzel Seed Co., Harrisonburg. 
Clay T. Davis, Cameron. Diggs & Beadles, Richmond. 
Montana Virginia Apiaries, Rocky Mount. 
B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg. W. Grossman & Sons, Petersburg. 
Nebraska Dungannon Hdwe. Co., Dungannon. 
Kuhl Brothers, Randolph. J. J. Brauer, Fredericksburg. 
Gunn Seed Co., Lincoln. Rockbridge Hdwe. Co., Lexington. 
Newton Hardware Co., Orchard. P. Land & Lbr. Co., Martinsville. 
Johnson Seed Co., Grand Island. West Virginia 
Kearney Hardware Co., Kearney. Gwyn Brother’s Apiary, Fairmont. 
Boyd Hardware Co., Columbus. Shenandoah Dairy Co., Martinsburg. 
E. Kennedy Co., St. Edward. Farmers Hardware, Charleston. 
New Jersey Wisconsin 
J. F. Garretson. Bound Brook. G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown. 
L. T. Hallock & Son, Olayton. Schlafer Hardware Co., Appleton. 


G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. M 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois anufacturers 
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OUR CORNERSTONE 


REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 

culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if anything we adver- 
tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
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the error right—From A. IL 
Root’s ‘‘Introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1, 
1873. 
THE American Honey Producer is the 


name of the new and enlarged monthly 
publication of the 
American Honey 
Producers’ League. 
Volume 1, No. 1, is 
dated March, 1927. It has 16 pages and 
a cover, the pages being the same size as 
those of this journal. C. L. Corkins, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming, the newly appointed sec- 
retary of the League, is editor. He is to 
be assisted by an editorial -board. 

This new journal proposes to be more 
than a mouthpiece of the League, and so 
licits manuscripts from practical beekeep- 
ers and scientists alike, in order that it 
may contain, as the editor puts it, “each 
month material of interest to every bee 
keeper in every nook and corner of the 
country.” The subscription price to non 
members is $1.00 per year, and to organi 
zation members the price is 50 cents per 
year. The individual annual membership 
fee of $3.00 ineludes one year’s subscrip- 
tion. 

The enlarged League publication is one 
of the results of the drastic reorganiza- 
tion effected at the annual meeting at 
New Orleans in January, when many old 
policies were abandoned and new ones 
adopted. 


New League 
Publication 
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MANY of the failures in growing sweet 
clover are due to an insufficient amount 
of lime in the 


_ Effect of soil. The Ohio Ex- 
<4 =Lime Upon periment Station | 
—_— Sweet Clover reports an _ inter- 


esting experiment 
in testing the value of lime for red clover 
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sweet clover. On well-manured but 
acid land at the Ohio Station red clover 
produced 3600 pounds of hay per acre, 
while sweet clover under the same con- 
ditions was a complete failure. On the 
same land the use of lime equivalent to 
about one ton of limestone per acre every 
third year raised the yield of red clover 
hay to 4660 pounds and gave 4850 pounds 
of sweet clover. Under exactly the same 
conditions an application of additional 
lime, equivalent to about one ton of lime- 
stone every third year, inereased the 
yield of red clover to only 4980 pounds, 
but raised the yield of sweet clover to 
6050 pounds. This indicates that sweet 
clover requires a greater amount of lime 
than does red clover for best results. 


and 
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THE amount of honey exported from the 
United States during the calendar year 
1926 was more 


Exports of Honey than 3,000,000 
Increasing pounds greater 
than that of 


1925, the total export in 1926 amounting 
to 7,754,394 pounds, according to figures 
supplied through the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Germany is by 
far the greatest importer of American 
honey, having imported 4,807,978 pounds 
during 1926. The United Kingdom was 
second, having imported 1,722,920 pounds. 
During the same period the net imports 
of honey into the United States amount- 
ed to 186,693 pounds. However, Porto 
Rico and Hawaii shipped a total of 2,- 
848,402 pounds of honey into the United 
States during 1926. The total amount of 
honey shipped into the United States for 
the calendar year 1926 was less than that 
in 1925. 

In shipping honey to European coun- 
tries, the United States is in keen com- 
petition with Australia and New Zea- 
land. These two countries have made 
enormous gains in honey production with- 
in recent years and both are seeking out- 
lets for their greatly increased produe- 
tion. 

Strange as it may seem to American 
beekeepers, especially those in regions 
where white honey is produced, foreign 
markets do not take kindly to white and 
water white honey, the demand being 
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chiefly for amber and dark honey. This 
has brought about a searcity of amber 
honey in the United States while there is 
still a large surplus of white and water- 
white honey seeking a market. 





2 A a2 
AT the first Intermountain Apicultural 
Congress which met at Laramie, Wyom- 
ing, February 


Intermountain 21 to 24, plans 
—_ Honey Producers’ were worked 
Association out for what 


now appears 
to be the most pretentious effort ever 
made in this country in the co-operative 
marketing of honey. The states to be 
represented in this marketing organiza- 
tion are Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, and parts of Nevada and Wash- 
ington. This ineludes the greater por 
tion of the alfalfa and sweet clover ter 
ritory of the Intermountain region. 

Mr. Corkins, secretary of the Wyoming 
Beekeepers’ Association, reports that 
enough honey has been signed up already 
to start business as soon as a general 
manager can be selected. It is expected 
that within 60 days at least 10,000,000 
pounds of honey will be under the control 
of this organization. It takes over at 
once all of the contracts of the Western 
Colorado Honey Exchange and the Utah 
Honey Producers’ Exchange. This in 
sures 80 carloads at onee, and individual 
members now signed up will have about 
that much more. Most of the beekeepers 
who are expected to join the association 
are car-lot producers whose avvrage in 
dividual output exceeds 30,000 pounds 
annually. Aeeording to figures put out 
hy the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, a rough estimate places the 
amount of honey annually produced in 
this region at about 20,000,000 pounds, 
or something like 600 carloads. If the 
association is able to control the greater 
portion of this vast amount of honey, 
this should go a long way toward stabil- 
izing honey prices. Beekeepers through- 
out the country will watch this new en- 
terprise with great interest. 
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BEEKEEPERS as well as the general 
publie can now rejoice that Congress ad- 
journed without call- 
= The“Corn ing up the “eorn 
EA Sugar” Bill sugar” bill. This 
infamous bill is now 
dead. Even if its proponents had desired 
to call it up toward the close of the ses- 
sioa, the great filibuster which developed 
at the last would have prevented any 
action on it. 
The ultimate defeat of this detestable 
legislation was due almost entirely to the 
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efforts of the beekeepers of the country. 
While the proposed legislation was a fla- 
grant invasion of the rights of every 
American citizen, the public, strangely 
enough, apparently was not greatly in- 
terested in its defeat. In fact, but few 
people knew anything about it. Thus a 
small group of people fighting for their 
rights and for their very existence have 
rendered a service to the great mass of 
people of the country by waging a bitter 
fight against the invasion of their rights 
by the manufacturers of “corn sugar.” 
So many letters and telegrams of protest 
were sent by beekeepers to their senators 
during the short session ending on 
March 4, that an impression was finally 
made upon that body of law-makers. If 
the bill had been called up in the Senate 
during the latter part of the short ses 
sion it certainly would have been defeat 
ed by an overwhelming majority. 

The legislative assembly of the state 
of Montana sent a final broadside to the 
United States Senate in a formal protest 
against the enactment of the “corn 
sugar” bill. Such a protest from a state 
legislature could not help but have great 
effect upon the United States Senate in 
creating sentiment against the bill. 

Just what move the “eorn sugar” peo 
ple will take next remains to be seen. 
No doubt some eleverly disguised scheme 
will be brought up by their agents in the 
next Congress. If so, the beekeepers of 
the country will again rise up in thei: 
wrath and present a mighty protest 
against any such unfair legislation that 
may threaten their business. 
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REPORTS indicate that bees have win 
tered well throughout the greater por 
tion of the Unit 
Bees Wintered ed States. Taking 
Well the country as a 
whole, the winter 
has been one of the mildest of recent 
years. In this respect it compares with 
the winters of 1920-21, 1923-24, both of 
which were unusually mild in practically 
every state in the Union. The winter 
just passed was especially warm in the 
South, where vegetation is several weeks 
ahead of its normal schedule, in spite of 
the severe setback which occurred 
around the first of March, when freezing 
temperatures were experienced through 
out a large portion of the South. 

The bees are forging ahead in brood 
rearing in the South, having reached 
swarming-pitch early in March in some 
places. No doubt breeders will be much 
better prepared to supply package bees 
this season than last year, unless weather 
conditions become quite unfavorable 
within the next few weeks. On the other 
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hand, bees have wintered so well in the 
North that the demand for package bees 
to replace winter loss will no doubt be 


much less than last year, when winter 
loss Was excessive in the northeastern 
portion of the United States. 


In some northern localities, especially 
where the honey crop was short last sea 


son, many colonies have starved and 
many are now short of stores. How 
ever, colonies which have starved were 


not in strong hands, and it would scarce 
ly be expected that those who have per 
mitted their starve will re 
place them with package bees. It would 
ihe very unwise, however, to delay order 
g package bees, thinking that the ship 
per ean fill the late orders promptly, 
since there is still time for conditions to 
change radically before begin to 
move northward in quantity. 

The amount of snowfall for the winter 
i many of the higher elevations of the 
western mountains is above the normal 
amount, which, should provide a sufficient 
amount of water for irrigation except in 
the extreme northern portion of the 
Rocky Mountains, particularly in Mon 
ana, where the amount is below normal 
ut present. Rainfall in southern Califor- 
nia has been abundant, the extreme 
southern portion of the state having had 
double the normal amount of rain, which 
means a good growth of mountain sage, 
the principal honey plant of the region. 
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colonies to 


ng 


bees 


SO many factors are contributing to the 


present slow consumer demand for 
honey that it 
ZL Why Honey Sales is_ impossible 
= Are Slow to estimate 
the extent to 


which any one of them is responsible. 
Several of these unfavorable factors have 
already been discussed to considerable 
extent in this journal, such as the greatly 
increased consumption of candy; the un- 
fortunate publicity regarding brood dis 
eases by which thousands of former con 
sumers of honey have gathered the er 
roneous idea that honey is now danger 
ous to the health and have therefore 
quit eating it; and changes in the mer- 
chandising of food which have resulted 
in spectacular advertising campaigns, to- 
gether with tremendous selling pressure 
by large food concerns, which makes it 
more and more difficult to induce retail 
dealers to feature honey. 

Another factor which has had consid- 
erable influence in slowing -down con- 
sumer demand for honey during the past 
fall and winter is so, paradoxical in its. 
nature that the Editor has hesitated even 
to mention it, lest it be misunderstood. 
It is this: A short crop or a failure of 
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the crop in the northeastern portion of 
the United States, where the population 
is most dense and where the larger por- 
tion of the honey crop must be consumed, 
results in a lower consumption of honey 
in that region. Conversely, a good crop 
in this region, often mentioned as the 
white clover region, stimulates consumer 
demand and thus opens the way for west 
ern honey after the local crop has been 
consumed. In the case of most food com- 
modities exactly the opposite would be 
expected, but the stubborn facts remain 
that it is apparently more difficult to sell 
au meager crop produced in a poor season 
in the clover region than it is to sell the 
larger crop of a good season, and that the 
greater consumption during a good year 
in this region apparently greatly stimu 
lates the demand for honey shipped in 
from other regoins. 

Two reasons for this are quite appar 
ent. First, a short crop in the clover 
region usually means poor quality, which 
in turn discourages consumption; and, 
second, the eastern portion of the United 
States is pre-eminently a region of small 
beekeepers who are great honey boosters 
in good seasons when they have a crop 
on their hands that must be disposed of, 
but who, generally speaking, lack inter 
est in honey sales when they have none 
to sell. 


As has been mentioned frequently in 
these columns, it is impossible to esti 
mate the effect upon the consumption of 
honey brought about by hundreds of 
thousands of small beekeepers selling 
their production in their own communi 
ties, especially when the honey is of good 
quality, as during a good season. Other 
things being equal, therefore, the west 
ern producer should not look with dis 
may upon reports of good crops in the 
eastern portion of the United States. On 
the contrary, under normal market con- 
ditions the western producer may rea 
sonably expect a better market for his 
crop when the East produces a good erop 
of high quality. 

This 
what 


is only another way of saying 
has been said in these columns so 
often before, namely, that under pres 
ent conditions, the greatest hope for 
popularizing honey in this country lies 
in the direction of inducing the smaller 
beekeepers of the East to become inten 
sive honey boosters every year whether 
they have a crop of their own to sell or 
not. If, in addition to this, some outlet 
other than for table use can be found 
for any poor-quality honey produced dur- 
ing poor seasons, the great variation in 
consumer demand will be largely correct- 
ed. A constant demand can not be estab- 
lished until the supply is made more 
nearly constant in quality. 
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PACKAGE BEES MODERN MIRACLE 


It has long been 
a practice of farm- 


By Morley Pettit 


results as 


three-pound pack 


good 


ers to bring young urning Southern Bees into Northern ages. Perhaps the 
cattle to a certain Honey. Some Important Pointers smaller number of 
stage of growth, on How to Do It beed in a cage trav 


then pass them on 

to some one else for finishing for the 
market. The first man produced the raw 
material, as it were, while th? next in 
line turned out the finished product. The 
trade in from South to North is 
something similar to that. Combless 
packages and nuclei which will be mov- 
ing northward so freely in April and 
May are of no value in themselves. No 
one would buy them at any price without 
the prospect of a good market for the 
honey which they are expected to produce 
during the coming summer. One of the 
factors in marketing is to eut costs of 
production so that competitive prices 
may be met, and it is the purpose of this 
article to discuss some of the points in 
the economical use of southern bees for 
northern ioney. 

A great army of southern beekeepers 
are now advertising package bees and 
nuclei, and the prices asked vary about 
as much as honey prices under unorgan- 
ized selling conditions. Quality and 
methods of packing for shipment also 
vary, so that it does not seem wise to 
look fer low-priced bees and expect first- 
class quality. This applies particularly 
to queens, for a package of bees is no 
better than the queen which comes with 
it; and the demand is so great at ship 
ping time that the shipper who is not 
getting much for his packages anyway is 
rather tempted to let anything go. 

After selecting a breeder who, you feel 
sure, will send dependable goods, the next 
thiug is to plan for the care of the bees 
when they arrive. The very best that 
can be given them is combs and honey 
and a little brood. If a swarm of bees 
ean be placed in a hive so equipped, and 
given pollen and fed thin syrup until 
there is a dependable honey flew, it will 
boom right along and make a crop of 
honey if one is to be had. The opposite 
extreme from that is simply frames of 
foundation, and with persistent feeding 
these will carry it on to success too. To 
arrange for the brood it is well to winter 
about half as many colonies in each yard 
as the locality will carry, then when in- 
stalling packages take a comb of brood 
from each colony for a package. 

Perhaps it will be better to start back 
at the first and tell the story straight 
through. We will say that one hundred 
packages are being ordered. For some 
reason which is not quite clear, I have 
found that two-pound packages give as 


bees 


éls more comfort 
ably, and perhaps further experimenting 
would change my decision. But the two 
pound size is a very popular package. | 
would have the hundred packages come in 
two or three different shipments, then bet 
ter care can be given the smaller number 
on arrival than if all come at once. I would 
next arrange with my express agent (and, 
if in Canada, with the nearest collector 
of customs) for immediate delivery on 
arrival. The express agent will gladly 
notify you by telephone when the bees 
arrive, especially if you “sweeten” him 
in a manner that all beekeepers under 
stand. The southern shipper should mail 
you copies of the Canadian customs in 
voice several days in advance so you can 
take them to your local customs office. 
As there is no duty to pay on bees, only 
entry papers to make out, you can easily 
arrange to have formalities waived until 
you have had time to care for them on 
arrival, if you explain the extremely per 
ishable nature of the shipment. Be sure 
to see that the customs office notifies 
the express office beforehand that they 
are authorized to let you have the bees 
just as soon as they come. Remember 
the “lark and her young ones,” and 
give personal attention to every little 
detail well in advance. The bees may 
come in when it is out of hours for the 
collector of customs, and if he is playing 
golf he does not like to be disturbed, and 
I don’t blame him. For the benefit of 
United States readers, who do not know, 
it should be explained that in Canada 
every town of any size all over the coun 
try has its own customs office, and im- 
ported goods are sent to destination in 
bond where they are held under the order 
of the collector of customs until con- 
signee has complied with the require 
ments of his department at Ottawa. 
Examine Packages Before Signing Ex- 
press Receipt 
On the arrival of the bees (now this is 
very important) it is necessary to exam 
ine them carefully before signing any 
papers, to see whether the express com- 
pany has delivered them in good order. 
This business is fully recognized by the 
express companies. They issue periodical 
bulletins to their agents and handlers 
with specific instructions as to how the 
bees are to be packed and the way in 
which they are to be cared for en route. 
They charge us a very high rate (one and 
a half times first-class) and assume re 
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sponsibility for safe delivery. But in 
case of loss we can collect nothing unless 
we have a statement signed by the agent 
on arrival and showing the extent to 
which the bees have been damaged in 
transit. 


There are bound to be some bees die 
in a trip like that, and I would hardly 
expect to do like one customer did last 
spring. After he had his bees out in the 
hives he gathered up the dead from the 
bottoms of the packages and weighed 
them. I forget the figures, but think 
there were two pounds of bees from fif- 
teen or twenty packages. Seeing that we 
had put two and a half pounds of bees 
in every two-pound package, we did not 
feel that we owed him very much. If 
many bees are dead in’ many packages, 
or if one or more packages are entirely 
dead, there is a just claim against the 
company, and the shipper has to have 
the signed statement from the express 
agent in order to file claim and get pay- 
ment. Let me tell another before pro- 
eeeding: Last spring one shipment ar- 
rived at destination short fifteen pack- 
ages, if I remember the figures correctly. 
The customer wired us to send a replace- 
ment shipment at once. We had to wire 
back that this could not be done until we 
had received statement of loss signed by 
the agent. The missing packages ar- 
rived by the next train, and all was se- 
rene again. 

Now, in caring for package bees one 
should always remember that bees with- 
out brood will stand cold alot better than 
heat. Some years ago a southern shipper 
came to the Toronto convention in De- 
cember with a package of bees which he 
had brought from his home. An inquisi- 
tive young man who was one of my stu- 
dents made friends with him and man- 
aged to get the bees away from him for 
over night. He took them to his hotel 
room and set them on the outside win- 
dow-sill where the temperature was near 
zero. You can imagine the condition of 
the bees the next morning; but the 
warmth of the room soon brought them 
back apparently none the worse for the 
experience. 

Feeding Bees Before Placing in Hives 

The very first thing to do for package 
bees on arrival is to feed them. Make a 
syrup of sugar and water very thin—half 
and half is quite rich for this purpose. 
The idea is to get them into a happy 
frame of mind so they will leave their 
cages and occupy the combs quietly with- 
out flying out and getting lost before 
they learn their way around. Some claim 
good results from simply wetting them 
down with water. This may answer the 
purpose, but I doubt if it makes them 
happy, and it seems a rather cool recep- 
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tion after a prison journey to 
country. 

The method of feeding is to uncrate 
the packages and lay them on their sides 
with the wire screen up, where the syrup 
ean be painted freely on the wire with 
a soft brush or cloth. A new flat paint 
brush is ideal for this purpose. It does 
not do to let much syrup run down on 
the bees, but a little will not hurt, and 
then all hands ean go to taking it up 
instead of only those next the sereen. It 
is one of the sights of a beekeeper’s life 
to see the battery of little brown tongues 
licking the syrup off the wire and reach- 
ing up for more. It will take upwards 
of an hour to satisfy them all, and for 
best results they should have their little 
“tummies” about as full as they will hold. 
After that they handle as quietly as a 
swarm ready to be hived. If they have 
to be carried far to an out-yard it would 
be better to do the feeding out there, 
as the jolting is liable to injure them 
when full. 

It is commonly recommended that early 
packages be installed in winter cases 
for special protection from the cold. 
There were probably other factors of 
influence at work, but I have had later 
arrivals, which came after all the win- 
ter eases were full, do better than the 
earlier ones which were packed. I am 
still using the cases while they last, 
but I have the word of another north- 
erner (who is heterodox in all his ways) 
that he is quite sure that packages thrive 
better in single-walled hives than in 
packed hives. In cool weather, bees may 
be installed at any time of day—the 
sooner the better. When bees would fly 
freely it is probably best to arrange to 
liberate them just at dusk so there will 
be time to settle on the combs before 
morning light makes it possible to fly 
out. Entrances should be made very 
small and enlarged gradually only when 
bees gather in a little group about the 
opening to indicate their desire for more 
room. 


a foreign 


Placing Packages in Hives 

The very best arrangement in the hive 
is a comb of sealed honey saved over 
from last year, and known to be free 
from disease, a comb of brood in all 
stages, and an empty comb or two, ac- 
cording to the size of the package. It 
is important to have plenty of pollen 
stored somewhere in the combination. 
Put the honey next to the wall of the 
hive and the brood next, then the empty 
combs, leaving plenty of space for the 
package. Hang the caged queen in next 
to the brood, and shake some of the bees 
out of the package over the combs so 
they will find her and the brood at once. 
Set the package down in the empty space 
with the opening up so the bees are free 
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to come out and join the others with the 
queen and brood. Cover the hive and 
leave it until morning. By this time the 
bees should be out of the package and 
clustered on the brood. If they are not 
they should be shaken out, and the empty 
package removed from the hive. 

Some beekeepers put a division-board 
feeder and packing in the unoccupied 
space, and that is good practice if you 
have them. Others simply fill out the 
space with dry empty combs on the the 
ory that a comb is about as warm as a 
board, and has the advantage of being 
available for use if the bees happen to 
want it before the beekeeper gets around 
to remove the packing. In any case the 
package colonies should be fed constant 
ly with thin syrup, or thinned honey if 
one is sure of freedom from disease, until 
there is a sufficient flow of nectar from 
flowers. The original comb of honey is 
like a backlog to the fire and is not meant 
for use except in emergency. Where 
combs or brood are not available pack 
age bees can be handled successfully on 
nothing but foundation—and feeding. 
Naturally the same results can not be ex 
pected, but they will still be profitable. 

Early Liberation of Queens 

In most eases I believe combless pack 
ages are shipped with the queens caged 
exactly as in mailing queens, except that 
the candy is covered in such a way that 
she could not be liberated. This cage is 
either hung by a wire inside the package, 
or is fastened on the outside with the 
screen up against the package screen so 
there is contact and warmth between 
bees and queen. By this means the queen 
is practically introduced and ready to be 
liberated on arrival, but to have her 
freed during the trip would violate the 
first principle in introducing queens, the 
need for quiet contentment during the 
process. 

Since the queen is already acquainted 
with the hees she is to govern, it seems 
au waste of valuable time for the hees to 
be compelled to go through the long pro 
eess of eating out cardboard and candy 
before she is allowed to go to work. At 
least it seemed so to Mr. F. W. Krouse, 
who is one of the most extensive users 
of package bees in Ontario. So he tried 
and found suecessful the following meth 
od of introduction: First remove the 
ecard which we are warned not to remove, 
then push the clean end of a match stick 
straight through the candy to where the 
queen and attendants are on the inside. 
A pointed instrument like a nail will not 
do, as it makes its way by packing the 
candy to both sides and making it harder 
for the bees to remove, whereas the match 
stick cuts a clean hole like a punch, and 
leaves the candy on both sides soft so 
the hole can be made passable for the 
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workers in a very short time. This keeps 
the queen confined about long enough for 
all hands to forget the last disturbance, 
and when she appears upon the combs 
she is quietly accepted. I may say that 
I have also found this a very successful 
method of introducing queens direct from 
the mail, as well as to package bees. At 
any rate, I would never again dream of 
leaving the candy covered by the ecard 
which the unfortunate beginner is warn- 
ed so earnestly not to remove. 

Now note this point if you forget all 
the rest. Never leave an introducing 
cage in a hive with the end from which 
the queen is expected to emerge turned 
down. Too often the dead body of an 
attendant bee will drop down and plug 
the opening and your queen is a prisoner. 
It is very important for the queens of 
packages to be introduced as quickly as 
possible. The bees keep drifting away 
to other hives so long as the queen is 
caged. 

I am often asked if packages are as 
profitable as wintered colonies, and 
whether it pays better to buy packages 
than to make increase. My experience 
is that well-wintered colonies can not be 
beaten by any packages, and that it pays 
better to hold colonies together for a 
good crop, then winter them as full colo 
nies without making any division for in 
crease, and buy packages to make up the 
desired number of colonies. Where one 
is rushed with honey production in our 
very short northern season it looks like 
good business simply to dequeen and 
unite wherever failing queens are found, 
thus reducing the yards down by nearly 
half the desired number of colonies and 
eutting down the expense of preparing 
for winter, then put in the packages and 
build them up if necessary by brood from 
the best wintered colonies in spring. It 
is so long since we have had what we call 
a normal spring that we almost forget; 
but when we do, we are liable to have 
considerable swarming impulse in May. 
Then we can cut this out and help the 
weak in one operation. That is, if—the 
old “if’—we can get reasonably free 
from disease. Do you know I sometimes 
wonder whether the districts in the South 
which claim to have eradieated foul 
brood ever really had Bacillus larvae to 
contend with. I am not doubting that 
they are now free, for IT know there is 
none anywhere near me in Georgia. | 
am just wondering how they did it if 
they ever had the real thing. 

No Swarming from Package Colonies 

The heauty of package colonies is that, 
with good young queens, they build up 
and come to their peak of development 
about the beginning of the main flow, 
and then earry on without any thought 
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of swarming. Aside from supering free 
ly, swarm-control measures are practical 
ly unealled for. It is well to look in oe 
easionally to detect failing queens and 
to supply the right amount of supers, and 
that is all. Yes, there will be some fail- 
ing queens; that is a problem in the pack- 
age business which is not fully solved 
yet. The difference is largely in the 
queens themselves and in the care they 
get all along the line. I believe some 
gains will be made when shippers take 
more care along certain lines, and when 
buyers recognize the advantage of pay- 
ing more for packages thus carefully pro- 
duced. 

One great drawback is the worrying of 
the bees from the time they are caged 
until they reach cooler weather. Ordin- 
arily I believe this lasts during at least 
half the period of confinement. After 
heing caged and crated in what northern 
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they are hauled to the station and packed 
in an express car which can not be very 
cool for the first twelve hours or more. 
This consumes a considerable portion of 
the vitality of the bees, but seems un- 
avoidable. Here is what I would like to 
see worked out: cold storage, or at least 
ccol storage, similar to that used in ship- 
ping fruit. Just how the details will work 
out I am not sure, but some one will get 
it. If it involved loading a car and meant 
too much to prepare in one day, every 
southern town has an ice plant where a 
cold storage room would be available for 
storing the packages as they were pre 
pared until the full carload would be 
ready. Yes, it involves a lot, but it looks 
like the best bet for delivering package 
bees or nuclei in the North in the very 
pink of condition. When we get that 
simplified we will learn what really can 
be done with packages. 
Helena, Georgia. 
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BEEKEEPING IN ENGLAND 


ers would call a summer atmosphere, 
ax 
The two serious 
diseases of the 


brood are both pres- 
ent in England, and 
the names which we 
use for them are 
used by the best beekepers of the country. 
The fact that one of these diseases is 
called American foul brood has led some 
of the beekeepers to think that we in- 
vented the curse, whereas of course we 
are indebted to Europe for all such nuis- 
ances on this side. With thousands of 
people engaged in beekeeping and with 
few extensive beekeepers, one might sup- 
pose that the brood diseases would cause 
much damage, but this seems not to be 
the case. 

Of course, the disease in England about 
which Americans have heard most is the 
isle of Wight disease, or acarine disease, 
as some now wish it to be ealled. The 
Aberdeen workers found that this disease 
is eaused by the presence in the thoracic 
tracheae of a parasitic mite, known as 
Acarapis woodi, formerly erroneously 
placed in the genus Tarsonemus. This 
helped greatly to clear the atmosphere, 
hut actually did not go far toward devis 
ing a way of combating the disease. It 
is hard to kill a mite inside a bee without 
at least hurting the feelings of the bee 
itself. The Isle of Wight disease appears 
not to be doing the damage which it for- 
merly did, but why this is so is a mystery. 
It must have been a terrible curse some 
years ago. Various beekeepers have 
tried to explain this apparent change by 
saying that the old fashioned Isle of 
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Bee Diseases, Honey Markets, and Gov- 
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(Continued from 


Wight disease was 
not actually caused 
by the mite, but 
that the mite trou- 
ble was simply an 
March additional one, tend- 
ing to make a bad situation worse. Others 
think that the mite has Jost some of its 
destructive powers. Others say that the 
mite had nothing whatever to do with 
the disease which wiped out so many col 
onies. Others say that Nosema apis is, 
after all, the real culprit. 

The facts seems to be these: Nosema 
apis was onee erroneously thought to be 
the cause of the Isle of Wight disease, this 
information coming from the Cambridge 
school of workers. The Aberdonians, 
Anderson and Rennie, showed that it is 
not the cause, and later Rennie and his 
associates found the offending mite. In 
the meantime the beekeepers have found 
that strong colonies handle this condition 
better than do weak ones, which has re 
sulted just as was the case when we found 
out the same thing over here about Euro 
pean foul brood. We sometimes say that 
European foul brood has lost its virulence, 
while they say that the mite is less dam 
aging, both of which statements are doubt 
less wholly erroneous. Better beekecping 
has done more than any other factor in 
controlling both diseases. 

It should be said that British beekeep- 
ers are addicted to the drug habit. By 
that I do not mean that they themselves 
take habit-forming drugs, but they are, 
at least many of them, addicted to the 
use of harmless drugs for their bees. 
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They still dose their bees with napthol 
beta and other drugs which probably do 
no more than to inhibit the enzymes in 
the digestive processes of their bees. 
Similarly, when they encountered the Isle 
of Wight disease they began using drugs, 
and advertisements for nostrums for 
brood and adult diseases still appear in 
some of their papers. For the Isle of 
Wight disease, also, certain cure-alls have 
been devised and are advertised. This 
seems a pity, for while the drugs are not 
very expensive, still they raise false hope 
in the heart of the beekeeper. For- 
tunately for their peace of mind, when 
their bees die after using one of these 
drugs, there are always other diseases of 
bees to which the death can be attributed. 
We should be thankful that we do not 
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the greatest disrespect for the price-cut 
ters. When American honey is shipped 
to England it sells at a price much lower 
than English honey, and they look on all 
of us as price-cutters. Of course it is not 
the American beekeeper who sells this 
honey at so low a price in England, but 
the American beekeeper has been compel- 
led to sell his honey at such a low price 
to the wholesaler that the exporting 
wholesaler in turn can cut prices below 
the usual prices of English honey in Eng 
land. 

Clover and sainfoin comb or extracted 
honey often sell at retail at an equivalent 
of 62 cents a pound, while heather, which 
they usually consider their best honey, 
often sells at retail prices equivalent to 87 
cents to $1.35 per pound. Statements of 

















Experimental apiary, Rothamsted Experimental Farm, at Harpenden, England. 
is in charge of investigations. 


have the drug habit and that the Food 
and Drugs Act prohibits false advertis 
ments of worthless drugs. 

There is no inspection in England such 
as we have, and there is no agreement 
among the beekeepers on the desirability 
of establishing it. Beekeeping politics 
enters here, for the “outs” do not want 
their bees inspected by the “ins”, so in 
spection has apparently rarely been con- 
sidered solely on its merits. There are 
apiary advisers in various counties who 
act as unofficial helpers with the disease 
problem, and the experts of the various 
societies are also available for such help. 


The Honey Market 
This is a difficult subject to discuss 
just now, because of the feeling of the 
English beekeepers on the subject of 
American honey. On this side we have 
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this sort were made publicly when I was 
in England, and later some beekeepers 
protested, stating that this does not take 
into consideration the cost of transporta 
tion and the loss from breakage. Neithe: 
do our retail prices, and these figures are 
not given as net to the producer, but what 
the consumer often has to pay. Honeys 
from America,Australia. and New Zealand 
are apparently sold at lower prices, in 
part because of a conviction on the part 
of the consumers that English honey is 
better. I offered to tell any of them 
where the best honey comes from, but 
was not besieged with questioners. 
This is a marked contrast to our mar 
keting situation. The difference seems to 
lie in the fact that England has a large 
number of well-informed beekeepers, 
all of whom talk constantly of the bene- 
fits of honey and of its superiority to all 
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other sweets. We talk of the advantages 
of national advertising, but have not 
tried it extensively. There can be no 
better means of advertising than a group 
of constant boosters for honey, and it 
would appear that the British beekeepers 
have solved their marketing problem by 
this means better than we have by those 
means which we have tried. It must not 
be supposed that these high prices are 
due to the fact that almost no honey 
is produced in England, for I should be 
greatly surprised if it is true that we 
produce more per square mile they they 
do. 
Other Investigations 

The first work on the cause of the brood 
disease was that of Cheshire and Cheyne. 
We now know that they wrongly attrib- 
uted “foul brood” to Bacillus alvei, but 
their work is a classic in this field. Sir 
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done by Mr. D. Morland, who visited 
America in the spring of 1926, and who is 
the coming man in England in this field 
and a fine fellow personally. 

Not much has been said about the re 
ception which we had among the English 
beekeepers, but it was a glorious expe- 
rience. We found that, while they do 
not always agree among themselves, they 
were a unit in their efforts to add to our 
pleasure and enjoyment. We attended 
field meetings, banquets, and other affairs 
which they planned for us, and had the 
pleasure of visiting a number of them in 
their homes. Of course, their English is 
not so good as ours and they mispro- 
nounce words’ terribly—according to 
American standards. We _ understood 
them perfectly, however, and they under- 
stood us. We laughed at their English 
and they laughed at ours; but, as Will 

















Field laboratory at Rothamsted Experimental Station at Harpenden. 
done in a permanent building not here shown. 


Watson Cheyne, who did the bacteriolo- 
gical work in this collaboration, is now 
Lieutenant Governor for the Shetland 
Islands, and is still interested in bees. 
Cheshire also did some good work in 
anatomy and behavior of bees, but his 
work lacked the accuracy of later inves 
tigators. Some work has recently been 
done in this field by Miss Betts. 

A fine piece of work was done some 
years ago by Mrs. Goodrich, of Oxford, 
on the changes in bees due to aging. 
Later the cambridge investigators added 
considerably to our knowledge of bees, 
even though their work on Isle of Wight 
disease appears to have been crroneous. 
The investigational work of the country 
now centers at the Rothamsted Station, 
the best known agricultural experiment 
station in the world, where the work is 
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Rogers told the whole population of 
Great Britain in a radio talk while we 
were there, so long as we can laugh at 
them and they at us, there will be no 
trouble between-the two countries. We 
saw their cathedrals, their castles, their 
abbeys, and their scenery. We enjoyed 
everything and everybody that we met, 
and the month’s visit stands out as one 
of the most delightful experiences which 
we have ever had. If we had agreed on 
everything which was discussed, it would 
have been monotonous, but they did not 
expect that of us nor we of them. The 
English are English and we are Ameri- 
eans, but fundamentally we are alike, 
and we like each other, in spite of occa- 


‘ sional efforts of our politicians and theirs 


to eause ill feeling between us. 
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THE LURE OF THE NORTHWEST 


Hunting and fish- 
ing the best in the 
world; a cold, brace 
ing, dry climate, 
with the lowest 
death rate on the 
the continent; winter sports, toboggan 
ing and skiing, the entire winter; beau 
tiful white honey by the carload—these 
are some of the allurements of the great 
Northwest, taking in what is known as 
the Red River Valley, extending south of 
Fargo, North Dakota, and running up 
northward into Manitoba, along Lake 
Winnipeg, clear up to Hudson Bay. The 
key that unlocked this great Northwest 
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Floyd, Provincial Apiarist of Manitoba. 


to the beekeepers of the world is sweet 
clover and alfalfa, which probably yield 
more and better honey of its kind here 
than elsewhere upon the continent. 

If I stopped my story at this point 
there would be a grand rush of beekeep 
ers up into this territory. But let us stop 
a minute to see what the other side is: 
Winter temperature almost continuous 
around zero, going as low as 45 to 60 be- 
low; terrible blizzards, frost-bitten 
cheeks and ears, and heavy winter losses 
of bees. In spite of all this cold, the 
summers are sometimes distressingly hot. 

The soil in this Red River Valley is 
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Ten Thousand Packages of Bees to One 
City. The Red River Valley of the all 
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deep, rich and black, 
Enormous crops of 
wheat, potatoes, and 
legumes, espe- 
cially sweet clover 
and alfalfa, can be 
grown. The honey season starts compara- 
tively late, along about the first of July, 
and ends somewhere about the first of 
September. This makes it possible to get 
two-pound packages of bees from the 
South and build them up so that they 
will be strong colonies by the time the 
honey flow begins. 

In this connection it is a real question 
up in the vicinity of Winnipeg, Mani 
toba, whether it is cheaper to winter the 
over, letting them consume good 
honey, or buy two-pound packages of 
young from the South, extracting 
the colonies clean of all their honey 
when the season is over. The majority 
of the opinions seems to be that it is 
cheaper to winter over the bees. 

Probably there is no other locality 
where the package business works 
out so nicely as it does in Manitoba. More 
bees are sent to Winnipeg, ten times over 
possibly, than to any other city or town 
in either the United States or Canada. 
Winnipeg receives annually 10,000 pack 
ages of bees to replace winter losses, to 
supply those who kill off their 
the fall, or to make inerease. 

The winter sports are very delightful, 
and actually the people in Manitoba look 
forward with pleasure toward their win 
ters. 
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They enjoy the sports of toboggan 
ing, skiing, and skating, because the at 
mosphere is bracing and comfortable, 
providing one dresses warm enough, and 
beeause there is no thaw, rain, or mist 
during the entire winter. If one washes 
his automobile just before winter comes 
on, it will stay clean in that dry cold all 
winter. The slight amount of dust, if 
any, would be finely powdered snow. 
High Average Yields 

The average honey production is much 
higher than in most localities in the 
United States. We have read about 400- 
pound averages up in the Northwest, but 
[ am convineed that they are rather rare. 
But it is not an uncommon thing for the 
averages to run around 150 to 200 pounds, 
which is about twice what the averages 
would be for colony production in terri 
tory south of the Great Lakes. 

At all the restaurants where I had hot 
waffles and honey the honey was granu 
lated. The public is used to it in that 
form, and that is right. The sooner we 
educate consumers to the purity and 
quality of granulated honey on this side, 
the better. 
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A Few Beekeeping Leaders 
In our next issue I will tell you some 
thing about some of the men who have 
made good up in the Northwest territory, 
taking in the whole region of the Red 
River Valley from Fargo to Hudson Bay. 
For the present, at least, I want to in 








J. A. Munro, State Entomologist, Fargo, N. D. 


troduce Mr. L. T. Floyd, Provincial Api- 
arist for Manitoba, a man who has su 
pervision of what I would call some of 
the very best, if not the best, bee terri 
tory in the whole world. He came orig 
inally from New Brunswick, Canada. 
When he arrived the maximum produc 
tion for the province was about 500,000 
pounds. The production has now in- 
creased to nearly four million, with a 
promise that the figure will go very much 
higher within the next two or three years. 
Mr. Floyd is a sort of watch-dog when it 
comes to package bees. He inspects the 
package bees at the express office on ar 
rival. He will not allow the shipper, if 
he knows it, to ship old bees, much less 
will he allow any shipper to defraud his 
large family of beekeepers in the prov 
ince. He has been able not only to keep 
foul brood out of the province, but also 
to instruct all beekeepers how to keep 
bees better. 

He has splendid support in Professor 
A. V. Mitchener, entomologist at the Ag 
ricultural College at Winnipeg. Profes 
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sor Mitchener has a class in beekeeping 
every winter, and, so far as I know, no 
one objects to the new crop of beekeepers 
that he is turning out, because there ap 
pears to be room for all. 

The farmers of Manitoba are begin- 
ning to find out that there is more money 











Dr. H. L. Walster, Dean of School of Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural Station, N. D. 


in honey production than in wheat or 
general farm crops, and many of them 
are going over into the bee business, be 
cause there are many thousands of acres 
of sweet clover in this territory. 

In North Dakota, as well as in Mani 
toba, especially around Fargo, sweet clo 
ver is being put into the soil at a rapid 
rate—thanks to the activities of Dean H. 
L. Walster, of the Agricultural College, 
North Dakota, located at Fargo. Doctor 
Walster is one of the pioneers in advocat- 
ing sweet clover up in the Dakotas. 

Professor W. L. Webster, whose picture 
| showed in Gleanings, page 16, 1924, 
gave beekeeping a big boost in North 
Dakota. He was called to another field 
and his place has been taken by Profes 
sor J. A. Munro, one of Doctor E. F. Phil- 
lips’ students in the beekeeping course 
at Cornell University. Professor Munro 
has been in the locality only a short time; 
but, like L. T. Floyd, of Manitoba, he 
has more than made good. 

In our next issue I hope to introduce 
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to you some of the beekeepers in this 
great Northwest territory. But let me 
say to you, do not rush up into this coun- 
try without first writing to Professor J. 
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A. Munro, Agricultural College, Fargo, o1 
to Provincial Apiarist L. T. Floyd, De 
partment of Agriculture, Winnipeg, Man 
itoba. 








HONEY AS A FOOD 


It is an old sub- 
ject, this. Honey as 
a food was con- 
stantly written 
about by writers of 
old, and it has been 
steadily discussed by all modern conven- 
tions of beekeepers. Most of us, whether 
in the year 1927 A. D. in the anti-evolu- 
tion state of Tennessee, or in 200 or 300 
B. C. in progressive Greece, merely re- 
peat what we have learned from others. 

Bee Lore of Ancient People 

In the fourth century before the Chris- 
tian era, Aristotle gathered together all 
he could learn about bees. Later Pliny 
studied Aristotle, and still later Butler 
studied Pliny. Vergil read widely, and 
later writers read Vergil. So the apicul- 
tural wisdom filtered down through the 
ages. And people learned many things 
about bees: that they were somehow 
spontaneously generated from dead cat- 
tle—although there was, as usual, differ- 
ence of opinion. Quite impartially, Aris- 
totle admitted that some authorities con- 
tended that the bees gathered their young 
from honeysuckle flowers, while others 
said from the flowers of the olive. But 
later writers tended pretty consistently 
toward the dead animal theory, which 


“even rustical and common experience 
doth confirm,” wrote one, which of course 
lends weight to the further assertion 


that “Out of the brains of these beasts 
are bred the Kings and Nobility, and of 
their flesh the common sort of ordinary 
bees.” ; 

In spite of their lowly origin, however, 
they love music and the “tinkling of 
brass,” though afraid of echoes and thun- 
der and lightning. And crabs—“‘The 
smell of crabs, if they happen to be 
cooked in their vicinity, is fatal to them.” 
When they lose their stings, some observ- 
ers claim that they die, while others, in 
apparently as good standing, say that 
they turn to drones and never-more make 
honey. 

The Kings have white spots on their 
heads, resembling crowns, and they su- 
perintend the workers, who permit this 
King of theirs to rest against their shoul- 
ders, or, if he is quite tired, they carry 
him about. 

There are also “subordinate governors 
and leaders,” wearing crests like plumes, 
some erect and some drooping. 

Drones are a kind of “imperfect bee, 
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This Wholesome Food, so Greatly Ap- 
preciated in Ancient Times, is Sadly 
Neglected in Modern Diet 


doomed to be slaves 
of the genuine 
bees.” They are 
forced to work, and 
are punished un- 
mercifully if they 
slacken their efforts. 

When workers get old, their bodies get 
rough, whereupon they merely rub them 
against stones or other hard things and 
then go on “most stoutly to their busi- 
ness.” They make a very careful toilet— 
“bathe and wash themselves clean, and 
afterwards they lightly rub themselves 
smooth with leaves.” 

If bees are troubled with robbers, it is 
well to give them honey mixed with 
brandy or wine to whip up their fight- 
ing spirit. 

Early Appreciation of Honey as a Food 

Perhaps of old they may have lacked 
the boasted scientific accuracy of today; 
yet who knows how curious our sayings 
may sound hundreds of years from now? 
At any rate, getting on to the matter of 
honey, they understood where it came 
from. Wax is made from flowers, they 
taught, but honey “falls from the a'r, 
principally about the rising of the stars, 
and when the rainbow rests upon the 
earth.” It gathers on the leaves of the 
trees in the mornings, a honeylike dew. 
But they could not be sure whether it 
was the sweat of the heavens or the sa- 
liva of the sun or just a “juice exuding 
from the air while purifying itself.” The 
bees brought it home in little concealed 
bottles. 


It was not only a food; it was a rem- 
edy, almost a charm. Either pure honey, 
or honey mixed with the ashes of bees” 
heads, put in the eyes, is good for the 
sight. Honey mixed with dead bees dried 
to a powder, or with the crushed tooth of 
a donkey, is rubbed on heads as a cure 
for baldness. Honey cooked with egg 
and almonds, and then iced with rose- 
water and sugar, is good for consump- 
tion. Red rose leaves are steeped in 
honey and water; “it tempereth the hot 
affections of the brain.” Violets are 
treated in the same way; “it expelleth 
melancholy . and heaviness of heart.” 
Rice boiled in milk and honey brings the 
gift of beauty. After death, bodies may 
be embalmed in honey. 


But, however amusing all that may 


sound, these ancients really were entire 
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ly familiar with the two outstanding ani 
undeniable facts concerning honey as food 
—its excellent taste and its beneficial ef- 
fects. That they appreciated the delicate 
flavor of it, its aroma and deliciousness, 
the writers of ancient Greece and Rome 
and India have left abounding evidence. 
They liked it and believed in it and ate 
it. It was often part of the earliest food 
for children. It was enthusiastically ree- 
ommended for old age. “Honey within 
and oil without” was the famous reply of 
the old philosopher when he was asked, 
as healthy old men are asked today, for 
the secret of his health and long life. It 
was once a staple and a luxury, a subject 
for poets and an ingredient for cooks. 
Some Ancient Honey Combinations 
Such sumptuous recipes! Honey was 
mixed with such things as dried grapes 
and thyme and sesame, laurel and figs 
and almonds and poppy and wine. And 
the fame of their “honied cheese-cakes!” 
These were made in many ways, but usu- 
ally with cheese and grain and honey, 
and then often served with honey, too. 
The poets couldn’t leave them alone. 


\ three-legged table now is laid, and on it 
A luscious cheese-cake, O ye honored gods, 
And this year’s honey in a silver dish. 
Another poet sings of another 
that is 
full of fish fresh from the sea, besides, 
Here’s tender veal, and dainty dishes of goose, 
Tartlets, and cheese-cakes steeped most thor 
oughly 
In the rich honey of the golden bee. 
And another: 
Have you 
hissing 
When you pour honey over them? 
And still another: 
ducks and honeycombs of wild bees, and 
eggs, 
And cheese-cakes, and unwashed radishes, 
And rape, and oatmeal groats, and honey. 

They even offered these honeyed cheese- 
cakes on their altars to their gods. 
Restore Honey in Diet for Sake of Health 

But what of us today? 

We consume an average of more than 
100 pounds of granulated sugar a year. 
And in comparison, almost no honey. We 
know better. Some us do better. But 
we seem unable to reform our friends, 
and get them back to the good habits of 
an older day. Perhaps we talk about honey 
as a food only at our beekeepers’ con- 
ventions where we who foregather are all 
honey-eaters anyway. Let’s talk it abroad 
more. Let’s tell our friends and all the 
sugar-eating world that sugar-eaters are 
in great danger of developing into dia- 
betics. Let’s quote Dr. Joslin, Assistant 
Professor of Medicine at Harvard Medi- 
eal School, to the effect that the candy 
habit is a dangerous one. Let’s tell them 
that Dr. Kellogg, of Battle Creek, says 
that cane sugar should be eaten only in 
very small quantity; that large quanti- 


table 
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ties bring on acidity and gastrie catarrh 
and a whole train of evil effects, being 
especially harmful in arterio-sclerosis 
and rheumatism. Whereas, still quoting 
Dr. Kellogg, sweet fruits such as raisins 
and figs, and natural sugars such as ma- 
ple sugar and honey, are wholesome and 
may be eaten freely. 

Let’s tell them, too, that we need all 
kinds of natural, mineral-rich foods— 
whole wheat bread, milk, honey, and 
fresh fruits. Why, in bread of the whole 
wheat, and in milk and honey and fresh 
fruits is as much poetry as those old 
writers have dished up in their immortal 
lines; and what is more important, there’s 
mineral wealth there too, and, conse- 
quently, heaith. Honey has calcium and 
phosphorus for our teeth, and sodium and 
potassium for our blood. (At least, so 
says one who is wiser than I. I hope he’s 
right, for he is being quoted right and 
left.) Yes, and honey has vitamins. Mrs. 
Boyden told us several years ago that Dr. 
Philip B. Hawk, Professor of Physiologi- 
eal Chemistry and Toxicology at Jeffer- 
son Medical College, Philadelphia, had 
found “distinct amounts” of one of the 
most valuable of those mysterious 
growth-essentials in comb honey. Let’s 
tell them that. And tell them, too, that 
our digestive systems are spared. the 
strain of carrying on the chemical inver- 
sion required for cane sugar, because the 
bees give us our honey ready for imme- 
diate assimiliation—an immediate energy 
value of about 1500 calories to the pound. 

On the other hand, let us not go about 
comparing this caloric value of honey to 
that of, say, beefsteak, which, being al- 
most pure protein, is a _ tissue-builder. 
Honey, being almost pure carbohydrate, 
gives energy, not tissue. Yet don’t for- 
get the minerals. Energy and minerals. 
And health. For, finally, let’s say that 
there are—for there are—uncounted re- 
corded cases of weak children and run- 
down adults in the restoration of whose 
health honey has played an important 
part. Let’s talk all these things to the 
sugar-eating world. 

Some old writer, Butler I think it was, 
said, after writing about some of the 
wonder-working recipes just referred to, 
that if anybody preferred to make them of 
sugar, why of course he could. “But,” he 
continued “in respect of the marvelous 
efficacy which fine and pure honey hath 
in preserving health, that gross and 
earthly stuff is no whit comparable to 
this celestial nectar. Although some 
quaint and ladylike palates unhap- 
pily neglect it.” 

Our mission is to turn these neglectful, 
quaint, and ladylike palates into healthy 
and happy eaters of honey. 

Nashville, Tenn, 
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REARING QUEENS IN WINTER 


Providing Choice Drones in Mid-winter Affords 
Partial Control of Mating 


Unseasonable work during the winter 
months does not appeal to the southern 
beekeeper who has always lived in the 
Sunny South. For me it is quite differ- 
ent, as I lived in Missouri for many 
years. While that state is not considered 
as being the real North, they have very 
severe winters there. I often saw my 
apiary under a foot of snow, each hive 
adorned with a tall white cap, and the 
entire lot of bees as quiet as though 
they were all taking their last sleep. This 
is why I have been interested in raising 
winter queens. 

During the last three years I have 
practiced this just for the pleasure I get 
out of it. I raise the queens before or 
after Christmas, whenever the weather 
is suitable. The past season I raised 
some in December and some in January. 
This has been an unusual year. The bees 
have gathered pollen every warm day 
during the entire winter. 

The queens I raised in January were 
used to fill an order which I donated to 
Cornell University for research work. 
The package of bees was packed and 
shipped January 22. It contained six 
virgin queens that were five days old, ap- 
proximately a hundred drones, and two 
and a half pounds of bees. The ventila- 
tion was a strip of wire an inch wide on 
each side. On January 26 I received a 
message from George H. Rea, Extension 
Specialist in Apiculture at the Univer- 
sity, stating that the bees arrived in 
splendid condition, though they encoun- 
tered zero weather. 

To be certain of having drones, I pre 
pare for them the latter part of October. 
I select two hives that are side by side, 
each having some drones. I remove the 
queen from one hive, and move the other 
hive to a new location. When the drones 
fly they return to the old stand and will 
enter the queenless hive, where they are 
eared for during the winter. Another 
way that will provide a good supply of 
pure drones is to prevent a fall-raised 
queen from taking her mating flight by 
blocking the entrance with a strip of 
queen-excluder. Later she will begin 
producing drones. When they are old 
enough to fly, remove the excluder. 

I have kept a record of some of these 
winter queens, and in every case they 
have proved to be very prolific. On 
March 13, 1925, I sold a three-frame nu- 


cleus to a man living in a neighboring 
parish. This was headed by a winter 
queen. On April 30 a large swarm is 
sued from her colony, and before the sea- 
son was over he had eight colonies. When 
I questioned him about the colonies his 
reply was, “No, they are not just eight 
hives containing a few bees, they are 
eight strong colonies.” 


Westwego, La. M. Stevenson. 





——— Ao 
FOOD FOR BEES IN TRANSIT 


Results of Experiments in Which Different 
Kinds of Food Were Tested 


So far we have not found the proper 
food to ship bees on that is not restricted 
in many places. We shipped on candy 
and syrup last season, but we are through 
with the candy. Syrup has given us bet 
ter results, but we know honey is better 
for we made a test to try it out in com 
parison with the other foods. In our test 
we made up three packages of bees from 
the same hive in our regular’ ship- 
ping cages, each provided with a laying 
queen to have them as contented as pos- 
sible while in confinement. One of these 
packages was given a comb of honey; an 
other was given sugar syrup; and an 
other, invert sugar candy. The package 
with candy lived just nine days, the one 
with syrup lived 16 days, and the one 
on a comb of honey was given to a weak 
nucleus in 21 days with over half the 
bees still alive. The reason we did not 
go the limit on this package was that 
we were satisfied by this test that honey 
was the best food for bees. It is seldom 
that a nucleus shipped out will arrive 
dead, even if it is very strong. I expect 
to repeat the experiment described above, 
but in my next trial I will use combs in 
all to see if this may make a difference. 
The reason I did not use combs in our 
last test was that I wanted to prepare 
them just as they would have been ship 
ped. 

However, since there are restrictions 
on shipping bees on combs of honey, we 
must look to syrup, which is so far the 
better food for bees in transit. I think 
that the food is first in importance. The 
cage is next, and should be made plenty 
large, as I have never seen one quite too 
large. Of course, we must not make it 
too heavy or bulky, as that would add to 
its weight and make the charges pro 
hibitive to our customer. 

The kind of feeder used is also very 
important, for we want a feeder that will 
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give the bees all the syrup they require, 
and still not lose out while being handled. 
This we accomplished very recently in a 
practical way, but I will not discuss it 
now. Later I shall feel free to describe it, 
but possibly other shippers have some- 
thing better. If so, I wish to hear about 
it. It is the exchange of ideas in an un- 
selfish way that is going to make our 
husiness better. Let the patent man 
stand alone, for we have all some inven- 
tive ability that in our business can well 
be mutually exchanged. M. E. Eggers. 
Covington, La. 





—s A os 
BEES NECESSARY IN ORCHARDS 


Large Blocks of Self-sterile Apple Trees Made 


Productive by Bees 
A United States government bulletin 
issued in 1894, entitled “Pollination of 
Pear Flowers,” by Norton B. Waite, of 
the Division of Vegetable Pathology, ex 
pressly admonishes’ fruit-growers to 
“plant mixed orchards or at least avoid 
planting solid blocks of one variety.” 
Here is another example of the indiffer- 
farmers. There are located in 
Maryland today many large orchards that 
were planted some years after that bul- 
letin was published that are solid blocks 
of one variety. 

During the summer of 1926 one of the 
owners of several large Maryland or 
chards publicly told a gathering of 200 
or 300 fruit-growers, who had assembled 
upon a tour of inspection in one of those 
orchards, that his company was operating 
one orchard consisting of 20,000 fifteen- 
year-old trees of Stayman’s Winesap 
planted in one solid block, and that the 
orchard had never fruited. The gentle 
man added that when buckets of water 
were provided with stems of Grimes blos 
soms and hung in any tree during the 
period of bloom, that particular tree 
yielded fruit, but no fruit set on any of 
the trees immediately adjoining that one, 
demonstrating conclusively that the prin- 
cipal trouble with that orchard was the 
entire absence of pollen-carriers. The 
breeze carried the fertile Grimes pollen 
throughout the tree in which the bouquet 
was hung, but did not earry it farther, 
and the sterile Stayman pollen was im- 
potent and unable to perform the task 
desired of it. Had there been enough in 
sects flying in that orchard the setting of 
fruit would not have been limited to the 
one tree, but would have followed every 
insect that flew within the range of those 
bouquets. 

During January, 1923, I was engaged 
to supply honeybees for the orchards of 
the W. F. Allen Co., located near the 
town of Salisbury, Md. One of the or- 
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chards operated by that concern con 
sisted of 60 acres of twelve-year-old 
Stayman’s Winesaps planted in one solid 
block, and it had never fruited. 

The spring of 1924 found us with 30 
hives of bees scattered in and around 
that orchard, and surrounding those hives 
were placed at least 75 twelve-quart 
buckets of water, which were kept filled 
with blossoms cut fresh daily from trees 
of other varieties of apples; and that 
fall, when apples generally were rather 
searee, that orchard presented its owners 
with its first harvest, averaging in ex- 
cess of five bushels per tree. 

All demonstration work with the blos- 
scms was stopped during 1925 by late 
spring frosts, but during 1926 there was 
not only no damaging frost, but the 
bloom extended over an unusually long 
period of time with balmy sunshine dur- 
ing the entire period, and I ean most 
positively assure you that the bees put 
to good use the additional time that was 
allotted to them. [I now have a letter 
from the Allen Company, dated Novem 
ber 15, 1926, which in part says: “We can 
say positively that every tree in the or 
chard this year had a heavy crop.” 

While the Allen orchard was perform- 
ing these stunts there were two other 
large near-by orchards planted in solid 
blocks of one variety (Stayman’s Wine 
sap) that had never fruited. They did not 
fruit during 1926 when almost every ap- 
ple tree in the district broke its branches 
down with an overload. Both of these or- 
chards are of the same age, and both have 
enjoyed a similar type of soil, climate, 
and eultural conditions as the Allen 
orchard, but both have been practically 
without bees. 

For some years there have been con 
dueted by Dr. E. C. Auchter, the Horti 
eulturist of the University of Maryland, 
in other orchards belonging to the owners 
of one of these, two of the most elaborate 
and most extensive experimental plots 
that brains can devise, one in peaches, 
the other in apples, demonstrating the 
value to the trees of plant foods in va- 
rious combinations. While these demon- 
strations have been in progress, the great 
God of the Universe has been demonstrat 
ing that it requires something more than 
plant food to set a crop of fruit on trees 
which bear only sterile blossoms, and in 
recent correspondence with Dr. Auchter 
upon this subject I have received the fol- 
lowing statement: “Although our self 
sterile varieties are properly cultivated, 
pruned, and fertilized, we can expect no 
fruit unless there are near by pollinators 
and bees to carry the pollen. We can not 
depend upon the winds to carry the pol- 
len from tree to tree.” 

Carrolton, Md. Benjamin B. Jones, 
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SIFTINGS 








“Honey, the Health Sweet”—that looks 
good, sounds good, and is good. See edi- 
torial page 141, also article by Dr. C. H. 
English, pages 144 and 145. While talk- 
ing with a prominent beekeeper last 
evening, he said that a copy of this ar- 
ticle by Dr. English should be sent to 
every physician in the United States, and 
I rather think he was right. It should 
also be sent to the editors of every agri 
cultural journal. 


When we remember that honey can be 
taken into the blood with little change, 
that it destroys germs, that it stimulates 
the heart, that it supplies nutrition with 
the least tax on the digestive organs, with 
its proved value in fevers and in diabe- 
tes, to say nothing of its value as food, 
it would seem to have more .in its favor 
than any other of our ordinary foods. 
Surely it is worthy of the name, “The 
Health Sweet.” 


* . * 


It should be a source of rejoicing that 
honey is being boosted or advertised as 
never before. In addition to Kellogg’s 
free leaflets and other literature which 
that company is sending out, the Califor- 
nia fruit companies are helping. “Honey 
tea rooms” and restaurants are quietly do- 
ing good work. Our bee journals are de- 
voting much more space to increasing the 
demand for honey, and I look forward to 
the time when honey will be served as 
freely on hotel and restaurant tables as 


butter now is. 
* * * 


And now we read on page 142 of Glean- 
ings for March that The A. I. Root Com- 
pany has added a new department to its 
business at Medina for the purpose of 
“popularizing honey,” as though that 
company had not already enough depart 
ments on its hands. Here are our best 
wishes for the success of this new depart- 
ment. The work mapped out is certainly 
of immense importance to the beekeep- 
ers of our country. Cheer up, fellow bee- 
keepers! There are good times ahead. 


I am reminded in this connection of a 
lady in Boston who recently gave a honey 
and waffle party. As the weather was 
bad there were only one hundred present. 
Of these, some seventy-five were so 
pleased with the honey and waffles they 
inquired where honey could be obtained 
for their own use. And so the work of 
education goes on. 





by J.E.Crane 








There are some persons who seem to 
see things in a misty sort of way, and if 
you follow them you never quite know 
how you will come out. There are others 
who can see clearly the end from the be- 
ginning. Mr. L. T. Floyd, Provincial 
Apiarist of Manitoba, seems to be of the 
latter class, and his directions for ship- 
ping package bees seem to be sound to 
the core, as proved by the success that 
has attended the method he advises. See 
pages 146 to 149. 


Some years ago I was visiting Mr. Wm. 
Carey at his home in Lyonsville, Mass., 
when he told me that Langstroth set up 
his first movable-frame hive in his yard. 
He even showed me where it stood, 
and I had supposed this was the first 
movable-frame hive made. Now comes 
Miss Florence Naile, in a most delightful 
article on page 153 of Gleanings for 
March, and tells us that the movable- 
frame hive was invented and made in 
Philadelphia at an earlier date, as is 
conclusively shown by Langstroth’s diary, 
for which she has our hearty thanks. 


* . * 


And so our lives seem to consist of 
learning and unlearning, or learning over 
in a better way. When we were young 
we thought the universe consisted of the 
sun, moon, and a few hundred curious 
twinkling stars. Now the stars have be- 
come suns and our solar system but one 
of many. I believe the astronomers count 
over one hundred at the present time. 


* * * 


We are apt to think of New Orleans as 
quite at one side of the beekeeping world, 
but C. L. Corkins’ report of the recent 
meeting of the American Honey Produc- 
ers’ League would indicate that the bee 
keepers of the Southwest are quite as 
much alive as in other parts of the coun 
try. Nothing in the report interested me 
more than the artificial mating of 
queens by Chas. W. Quinn, of La Belle, 
Florida, and we hope we may not be dis 
appointed in this report, as we have so 
often been before along this line. 

* . * 


It is pleasant to read on page 160 that 
in Louisiana the fields are white with 
clover while our fields are white with 
snow. Let us be thankful that we have 
such a great country with such a variety 
of scenery, climate, and products. Surely 
it would seem that its citizens should be- 
come as broad-minded and generous as 
the land in which they live. 
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From NORTH, EAST. WEST AND SOUTH @) 








In Southern California—F ¢ brary 

gave us 
rain beyond anything on record for the 
past fifty years. From seven to twenty 
inches fell over much of southern Cali- 
fornia. Roads were damaged, bridges car- 
ried away, and considerable damage done 
in the way of gullies cut through the land, 
ete.; but the benefits so far exceed any 
damage done that we are millions ahead 
in California. The soil is well saturated, 
reservoirs filled, and everybody happy. 
It is as the old railroad president said: 
“| always like to hear of the roads and 
bridges being washed out—it means 
thousands of tons of freight next year.” 
This morning, March 5, the sun is shin- 
ing, birds are singing, grass is growing 
green everywhere, although yesterday 
and the day before it was raining hard 
and many feared another downpour. We 
had about one and one-half inches as it 
was, and will likely get considerably 
more during March. Sages and all honey 
plants are making a fine growth, and 
beekeepers feel quite sure of a honey 
crop. Two crops in succession would 
surely put southern California on the 
map again, and revive the old-time in- 
terest in the industry. 

Old-crop honey is getting pretty well 
cleaned up. Buyers have been quite ac- 
tive and seem to be willing to buy all the 
light amber they can get at prices rang 
ing around six cents per pound. White 
is not so much sought after, and we hear 
only of small lots being bought. It all 
seems to be bought for foreign shipment. 

There seems to be something radically 
wrong when Europeans can buy our hon- 
ey and ship it over there at prices we 
can not get at home. We have been told 
that the people over there are convinced 
of the true worth of honey as a food com- 
pared with other sweets, therefore the 
great consumption of honey by the 
masses. It seems high time that we get 
down to business and stop this long- 
winded discussion about disease, laws, 
and beekeepers’ rights, and sell to the 
publie the true value and virtue of honey 
as a health food on the table every day. 

The writer saw and sampled the honey- 
butter spoken of in these columns some 
time ago. It is our opinion that, when 
properly introduced, this new spread will 
be very popular and should develop a 
big market for honey. Like all new 
foods, it will take time to get it sold to 


the public taste, but once it is sold we’ 


should all benefit by its use. It is not 
unlike butter in appearance, and is put 
up in an attractive carton very much 


like a one-pound butter package, and con- 


tains four one-fourth-pound separately 
wrapped pieces. We have heard that 
California uses one hundred million 
pounds of butter and twenty million 


pounds of substitutes, such as oleo, Nuca, 
etc., every year. It is not hard to see 
the effect it would have if we could in- 
duce the public to use three per cent as 
much honey. 

The proposed law applying to beekeep- 
ing in California is in committee at Sac- 
ramento, where the state legislature is in 
session. Committees of beekeepers are 
working for and against it, some trying 
to change certain parts, some trying to 
modify, while others are in favor of the 
bill as proposed. We sincerely hope that 
an agreement can be reached and a new 
law enacted so the business can go along 
on an even keel, and every one can give 
his time to the production of honey and 
the development of the markets for it. 
Honey: its value in the daily diet. Let 
us continually keep it going until we get 
Americans to eat the proper amount of 
the best sweet on earth—honey. 

Corona, Calif. L. L. Andrews. 


oe * . 


In Arizona We “ve had very little 

rain here in comparison 
with the amount received over most of 
the country. The rains were good, but 
they were not heavy as in California and 
other states, and we hope to see more 
rain before spring. 

Bees have been rearing brood heavily, 
owing to the warm weather and the 
gathering of large quantities of pollen 
and some honey, and also having large 
stores on hand. Bees are gathering nee 
tar now over a large part of the state 
from wild mustard, filaree, and other wild 
flowers. The honey is strong and of a 
poor quality, but will be used entirely 
for brood-rearing. It will be some time 
before any surplus will be stored here. 

The colonies are in exceptionally fine 
condition for March, and no doubt 
swarming will be earlier and heavier this 
spring than usual. Winter losses were 
exceptionally light, due perhaps to a 
mild winter. I don’t believe I lost over 
twelve or fifteen colonies out of seven 
hundred. 

The low market price of honey at pres- 
ent has caused some beekeepers to con- 
sider entering the pound package busi- 
ness. Where bees are ready to swarm by 
March 15 they would not be troubled by 
a shortage of bees, and they feel that 
they might just as well ship them out 
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and realize something on them. But no 
doubt the pound package business has its 
ups and downs the same other 
part of the bee business. 

There is still some honey in the hands 
of the producers. Some held for higher 
prices, and others, having only small lots, 
did not find a ready market for it. I 
do not know what percentage is still in 
the hands of the producers. Honey has 
moved slowly markets for the 
very good some beekeepers 
hottled bakery and put the 
market at around eighteen eents per 
quart. This hurts the market, 
people buy honey and get this poor grade, 
and, not knowing the difference, think all 
honey is like the poor grade they get. 


as any 
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Oraele, Ariz. Leslie Wedgworth. 
+ * * 
In Texas February came in with 


regular ground-hog weath- 
er, but as yet there has been no relapse 
to winter. The first week of the month 
brought one frost. While there have been 
several days of low temperature since, 


there is little probability of more killing 
frosts, as February 24 is the limit of 
frosts for this seetion of the state. The 
weather has been almost ideal for the 
bees. The range of temperature has been 
narrow and the breeding up has been 
gradual. All colonies examined were 
found to have more than the normal 
umount of brood for this time of year. 


The amount of stores and the 
the honey the 


condition of 
plants prosperous 
of the There have 
been but a few days this month that bees 


justify 


condition colonies. 


were confined to the hives. One day was 
too cold for them and the other days 
were rainy. The last three weeks con 
tained several days each in which the 
bees were as active us in summer. The 
amount of water, pollen, and nectar 
stored in the hives was sufficient to bal 
ance the amount of stores used by the 
growing brood; thus the seale colony 
shows very little loss of weight. ; 

The honey plants give promise of a 


strong and heavy honey flow this spring. 
The even temperature has held back the 
blooming periods of many of the spring 
annuals. The great per cent of the early 
spring honey plants are just coming into 
bloom, and will require but a few days 
of hot weather to bring on a good honey 
flow. Agarita is in the heighth of its 
blooming period. Throughout its entire 
range these bushes are loaded with fra 
grant yellow blooms. In locations where 
the bush is common the bees have stored 
some surplus honey. Throughout much of 
southwest Texas the yellow flowered mus 
tard, which is called “field of the cloth 
of gold,” is being worked profusely by 
the This plant blooming 


bees. has a 
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period of about three weeks, and will not 
be in its best condition until about 
March 10. MHuajilla is covered with a 
multitude of buds. The slow development 
of these makes it almost certain that the 
late frosts will not stop this nectar flow. 
Reports from all the southern half of the 
state show that these same conditions 
prevail. The northern part of the state is 
yet within the hold of winter. The bee- 
keepers report that all indications are 
for strong colonies and an early honey 
flow. 

The annual question of whether to feed 
pollen substitutes or not is up again. A 
close watch on the hives shows that the 
bees have much natural pollen, yet at 
the same time they are collecting almost 
any dry powder they can find and are 
earrying it to the hives. Many beekeep- 
ers, observing this, think that the bees 
are in need of pollen and are asking for 
pollen substitutes. The reason for this 
peculiar activity is that the colonies have 
as yet many wintered-over workers, and 
as the weather is warm the field force, 
unable to find many flowers in bloom, 
bring in undue amounts of propolis mate 
rial. Fine particles of sawdust, cotton 
seed meal, and dirt were among the sub- 
stances carried in. The most unique in 
stance is one in which a row of onion 
plants was dusted with pyrethrum to keep 
off the cut worms. In a few minutes 
after the powder had been placed on the 


onions, hundreds of bees came and ea! 
ried away large amounts of it. 
San Antonio, Tex. H. B. Park.. 
* * * 

In Louisiana Today, March 4, finds 

us with chilly weath 
er, although you would call it in the 
North a beautiful spring morning. The 


sun is shining brightly and bees are out 
again after being confined for three ot 
the coldest days of the winter. It is a 
very rare thing to have freezing weather 
in Lousiana late in the season as 
March. However, yesterday morning 
found over water in the vessels ex 
posed to the elements. 

No doubt many young bees have pe! 
ished, as the colonies were compelled to 
cluster to heep warm, and in doing so left 
many uneevered frames filled with lai 
vae. The had been greatly ad 
vaneed, and many hives had eight and 
ten frames of sealed brood in them. It 
is too early now to ascertain the loss. 
However, with thousands of flying bees, 
it will be only a short time until the) 
have restocked the hives and will b 
ready to furnish package shipments to 
our northern bee friends. 

During February a good deal of my tim: 
was spent attending short courses held 
schools in various parts of the state. At 


as 


ice 


season 
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meetings I talked to 3638 boys, 
girls, and adults, telling them of their 
good little friend, the honeybee. I found 
1 great number interested, while 377 
asked for literature, and for my assist- 
ance later in transferring bees and 
teaching them better beekeeping. 

| find much more interest than usual 
in beekeeping among the farmers of the 
state. They have had setbacks in cot- 
ton farming and are interesting them 
selves more in the smalier things on the 
farm. They at last seem to realize that 
their bees could help them in producing 
honey for table use, and many are chang 
ing to the modern hives so as to secure 
us much of this delicious food as possible. 
We are trying to put a few colonies of 
bees on every farm for this purpose alone. 
There are very few localities in Louisi- 
ina where this branch of farming would 
not succeed, as tons of honey are going 
to waste everywhere. 


these 


This morning I motored out to the for 
ests and open country to ascertain what 
damage, if any, was done to the honey 
plants by the freeze, but found them in 


fine condition, and quite a number of 
kinds preparing to bloom. We _ have 


blooming at present the following: peach, 
plum, pear, and orange in our orchards; 
and in the fields and forests, blackberry, 
wild earrot, cherokee rose, willow, white 
clover, Judas-tree, maple, and mayhaw. 
There is enough nectar coming in from 
these plants to build up on and supply 
a surplus besides. We hope that our cold 
weather is over for this year, and that 
from now on we shall have smooth sailing. 
Baton Rouge, La. E. C. Davis. 


_In my last letter to 


In Arkansas Gleanings in Bee Cul 


ture I mentioned the fact that the Ar 
kansas Beekeepers’ Association would 
convene January 20 and 21, at which 


time we would approve a proposed law 
regulating the industry in Arkansas. The 
convention met and approved the dis- 
ease-control law without a dissenting 
voice. The association appointed J. V. 
Ormond and H. K. Thatcher to tell the 
members of the legislature of the neces 
sity for such legislation. The bill was 
introduced in the house of representa- 
tives on January 25 and was signed by 
the governor on February 23. No changes 
were made in the law as proposed by the 
association. So today Arkansas has on its 
statute books and in force what we be- 
lieve to be the best law possible to guar- 
antee to northern beekeepers that they 
will receive bees that have been inspected 
during the year that the shipments from 
Arkansas are made and that they will be 
free from disease. The inspector of api 
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aries will function regularly from July 1, 
1927. Between now and that date the in- 
spector will be on and off duty. 

Since the passage of the bill a group 
of men in one of our wonderful locations 
have associated themselves together for 
the purpose of producing package bees 


for the northern markets and honey for 
our local trade. Their investment will 
amount to $20,000. 

The new officers of our association are 


President, Lee Cazort, Lamar; Vice-presi 
dent, C. D. Sanders, Van Buren; and Sec- 
retary-treasurer, J. V. Ormond, Elba. 
Much business of importance was trans- 
acted. Space does not permit a full ae 
count of it. 

Our state association was honored by 
the presence at the meeting of James lI. 
Hambleton, of the Washington Bee Labo 
ratory, Washington, D. C.; M. G. Dadant, 
of Hamilton, Ill.; T. M. N. Lewis, of Wa 
tertown, Wis., and E. 8S. Miller, of Val- 
paraiso, Ind. These gentlemen gave to 
us the benefit of their accumulated 
knowledge in suggestions for our bee law, 
and I wish to thank them publicly for 
their presence at our meeting. The next 
meeting of the association will be held in 
Hot Springs, Ark., in August or Septem 
ber. The date will be announced later. 

Elba, Ark. J. V. Ormond. 


Except for two cool 


In Alabama 

spells, one each month, 
both January and February have been 
unusually warm. The early-blooming 
trees, such as red-bud and elm, have 
started blooming, and the earliest-bloom- 
ing fruit trees are in full bloom. The 
bees were working freely on these and 
storing some honey from them. Many of 
the hives have from six to eight frames 
of brood, which is a month early for this 
locality. Queen-breeders have begun 
feeding, and queen-rearing operations 
will begin in earnest within a few days 
if weather conditions permit. 

On March 3 the temperature dropped 
to 26 degrees and was down to freezing 
on the fourth. This will probably kill 
some fruit bloom and slow the up 
some about brood-rearing. Beekeepers are 
hoping that the clover is not killed, al 
though it was up and growing nicely be 
fore the freeze. 

Advance orders for packages indicate 
a normal demand, and if winter losses 
are as heavy in the North as they were 
last season there will probably be a short- 
age of packages again this year. 

Inspection work in the state is well un- 
der way, and unless bad weather ham- 
pers the work all apiaries will be in 
spected before the shipping season. 

Montgomery, Ala. J. M. Cutts, 
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In North Carolina 4 week ago, 

about March 
1, fruit bloom, especially peaches, 


pears, plums, and the like, were begin- 
ning to open quite freely throughout the 
eastern section and well into the middle, 
or Piedmont region. Today, March 5, 
three-fourths of this wide stretch of 
country is still wrapped in a mantle of 
snow from one to two feet deep. The 
temperature was as low as 20°, even in 
sections where the snow was so light as 
to have already disappeared. This prob- 
ably means that a good part of the fruit 
bloom and the huckleberry, which was 
counted upon largely as a source for nec- 
tar to speed the bees in brood-rearing in 
preparation for the gum, holly, and gall- 
berry, is killed. However, this is a cloud 
with a silver lining, for, had the devel- 
opment of the honey plants continued as 
it was doing prior to the snow and freeze, 
the bloom for the main crops of honey 
for the season might have ccme out too 
early, thus jeopardizing the whole crop. 
As it is, the indications are that about a 
normal yield may be expected. 

The snowstorm was the worst on rec- 
ord for this part of the country, even 
exceeding that of 1899, which had been 
the “record” heretofore. 

The last of Carolina’s big crop of hon 
ey for 1926 has been about disposed of, 
so far as the beekeepers are concerned. 
At least, about the last of it is on the 
shelves of the grocers, with every indi- 
cation that it will have passed to the ul 
timate consumers in ample time for the 
reception of the new crop in the early 


summer. All the past season fair prices 
have been maintained, and there is a 
hopeful indication of a spirit among 


honey producers and “venders” of keep 
ing the market in a healthy condition, 
although the consumption as well as the 
production of honey has increased in this 
state the past few years several hundred 
per cent. 

The conception of honey as a “health 
food” is spreading so that more and more 
housekeepers’ pantry lists include honey 
as a regular items on the menu for at least 
one meal each day. Much interest is 
manifested by beekeepers in the article 
by Dr. C. H. English in the last issue of 
Gleanings, on “Honey, the Health Sweet.” 
It is likely that the North Carolina Bee- 
keepers’ Association, through its recently 
appointed committee on advertising hon 
ey, will use it to great advantage, at least 
through the publication of a good digest 
of the article in some of the leading 
newspapers. It is pointed out that the 
papers in this state will doubtless be 
glad to use such an article, since honey 
production is steadily increasing through- 
out North Carolina. W. J. Martin. 

Wilmington, N. C. 
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Up to the first 


In North Dakota 
part of March 


bees are reported wintering well through 
out the state. Cold weather started ear 
ly in the fall, and except for a few days 
about the first of the year there was very 
little thawing weather until the latte 
part of February. The first few days of 
March have taken much of the heavy 
snow that has blanketed most of North 
Dakota and Minnesota for _ several 
months. The lack of extremes in tem 
perature has evidently been a factor in 
the better wintering of the bees. 

There is considerable discussion among 
beekeepers in this part of the country in 
regard to package bees. Many are orde1 
ing a number of packages to replace an 
ticipated winter losses or to make in 
crease. Where packages can be obtaine:| 
at just the right time and in good condi 
tion they do very well indeed. There is 
still no uniformity of opinion as to 
whether they do as well as wintered-over 
colonies. Some contend that they do bet 
ter, while others claim that they do not 
do so well. It will probably take several 
years yet to decide the question, and then 
it is likely that the results will depend 
largely upon differences in season and 
location, as well as upon management. 

The biggest problem of the North Da 
kota honey producer is marketing. Honey 
prices have ruled unusually low this year, 
and the demand still seems to be very 
slow. More attention to marketing is go 
ing to be necessary in the future. 

We have just received word that che 
appropriation for inspection work for 
the coming biennium has been passed by 
both houses of the state legislature. 

Professor A. J. Munro, head of the bee 
keeping department of the State Agri 
cultural College, was our official delegate 
to the New Orleans meeting. He return- 
ed full of entuhiasm for the meeting and 
the results accomplished there. 

The winter meeting of the North Da 
kota Beekeepers’ Association, held at 
the State Agricultural College, was, ac- 
cording to all reports, the most success 
ful meeting ever held in the state. Un 
fortunately for myself, 1 was compelled 
to be out of town on business at that 
time, but it has been a pleasure to hear 
from others of the large attendance, the 
enthusiasm, the good feeling exhibited, 
and of the results accomplished. 

In addition to a good program put on 
by our local men, a number of splendid 
talks were given by E. R. Root, of Me 
dina, Ohio, and L. T. Floyd, Provincial 
Apiarist of Manitoba, Canada. Mr. Root’s 
10,000-bee demonstration and his lecture 
to the general public were of unusual in- 
terest, and gave a lot of needed publicity 
about the good qualities of honey. 

Fargo, N. D. M. C. Tanquary. 
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-~___ This is March 8. For the 
In Ontario past four weeks we have 


had ideal weather here in York County 
with a temperature above the average; 
but we are yet to have our first day warm 
enough for the bees to fly. They have 
heen kept right in the hives constantly 
since the last week in October, although 
some had a partial flight about Novem 
her 10. Some ten days ago I visited an 
ipiary of over 100 colonies, and although 
the sun was shining brightly and the tem- 
perature was above 40° F., hardly any 
were being enticed outside. On 
carefully shoving back the packing on 
top of a few colonies, I found them clus- 
tered nicely and evidently wintering nor- 
mally, so I concluded that things were 
going along all right. It is not a good 
sign to see the bees rushing out in great 
numbers at this time of the year when 
the sun is shining but the temperature is 
too low for a flight. That indicates that 
they are uncomfortable and need a flight 
hadly. However, Old Sol will no doubt 
soon put to flight the powers of King 
Boreas, and sooner than we realize the 
rush of spring work will be with us 
again. 

Speaking of work, I am reminded that 
personally I do not go at quite the pace 
| did a few years ago. Different rea- 
sons, which it is not necessary to enum 
erate, might be given, possibly the main 
one being that I am just a bit lazier than 
| was a few years ago. The commercial 
heekeeper certainly has to hustle at some 
times of the year, provided he takes an 
active part in the work, and I know that 
a great many do. Sometimes the temp 
tation is strong to do some work on all 
seven days of the week, as I notice some 
correspondents refer to visiting out-yards 
on Sunday. Personally I have always 
discouraged Sunday work in the apiaries, 
as, aside from the higher law, we have 
always found enough to do on six days 
of the week so that we were glad to rest 
on the seventh. At different times in 
the past, during a busy time, I have been 
tempted to compromise and do a little 
writing of a business nature on Sundays; 
but I am glad to be able to say that my 
first business letter is yet to be written 
on Sunday, so I guess it will now always 
remain that way. By a little planning it 
is possible to eut down all actual work 
to a minimum, even if running a large 
number of apiaries and the bees hap- 
pen to have the swarming fever. Yes, I 
believe it pays in more ways than one to 
abstain from work that is not at all nec- 
essary on Sunday; and in deciding what 
is “necessary” let us be sure that we do 
not shove the ox into the pit on Saturday 
so as to have the excuse of pulling him 
out on Sunday. 

For the past two months here in our 
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locality all clover fields and wheat fields 
have been covered with ice, and as a nat- 
ural sequence the beekeepers and farmers 
are wondering just how these plants will 
survive the winter and spring, as both 
farmers and beekeepers are financially 
interested in the question. Past experi- 
ences of like nature are not conclusive, 
as for some reason, apparently not yet 
fully understood, ice does no harm in 
some years, and is disastrous to the wheat 
and clover other seasons. A few weeks 
will tell the tale now, as the snow is go- 
ing rapidly, and the ice will soon leave 
the fields unless the season is later than 
usual. 

Just a werd of appreciation in connec- 
tion with that excellent article by Dr. 
English in the March issue of Gleanings. 
If we could get the medical profession 
as a body to endorse honey as a health 
food, possibly it would be worth more 
than any other kind of advertising, not 
excepting the wonderful help that is be- 
ing given by the Kellogg people, which 
has been spoken of so freely lately. Peo- 
ple accept what doctors say, almost in- 
variably, and we might as well face the 
naked truth and admit that very few doc- 
tors to date seem to appreciate the real 
value of honey as compared with or- 
dinary sugar, as I have found to be the 
ease in talking with many medical men. 
Here, in my humble opinion, is a real 
field for effective advertising of honey. 
Get the medical fraternity interested in 
the matter of honey as a health food, and 
I believe that they will come to the same 
conclusion as has Dr. English. After that 
is accomplished, all will be plain sailing 
and honey will be used by the multitudes 
where it is now used by the few. 

While writing this copy today I have 
been in a reminiscent mood, and I reeall 
that it is over 20 years since I first start- 
ed to afflict the readers of Gleanings. 
During the past fifteen years or so very 
few issues have failed to contain some- 
thing from the old typewriter I am now 
pounding. Naturally I sometimes won- 
der, “Is it worth while?” By this I mean 
is it worth while for others, not for my- 
self, as I have surely enjoyed the work. 
Kindly letters from every state in the 
Union and every province in the Do 
minion, not to mention other countries, 
including India, China, and far-off isles 
of the sea, have given me reward in full 
for any little service I may have ren- 
dered, and I fear that it has been little 
indeed. I only wish, dear friends one 
and all, that I could meet you personally 
sometime. That is the sentiment that is 
dominating my mind as | type these lines, 

Markham, Ont, J. L, Byer. 
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Doctors Last year during “Honey 
Prescribe Week” I slipped about a 200- 
Honey word write-up in our local 

medical bulletin which 


brought honey to the doctors’ attention 
in a way of which they had not thought. 
Proprietary preparation people had com 
pletely sold them to various predigested 
carbohydrate milk-modifiers for baby 
food. The “corn syrup” people had sold 
them to glucose for a multiplicity of 
All of a sudden they awoke to the 
fact that honey is the nearest ideal pre- 
digested carbohydrate. The drug stores 
had to stock it. Milk and honey enemas 
became routine instead of milk and mo 
Wherever a predigested food was 
indicated, honey beeame the one of 
choice. Altogether it served as a good 
advertisement. W. Ray Jones, M. D. 
Seattle, Wash. 


uses. 


lasses. 
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Honey for 
Children 


I can not too strongly recom- 
mend the use of honey in ev 
ery home, as it should be on 
the table three times a day in all Ameri- 
Especially is this true of 
homes where there are growing children. 
If this rule of supplying children with 
practically all the honey they wish to use 
during their growing period were made, 
we would have comparatively little tuber- 


ean homes. 


HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS ie 


culosis or rickets or many of the other 
degenerative, debilitating diseases con 
sequent upon poor and deficient nutri 
tion. Of course, honey alone can not 
supply all the need; but honey with other 
good, well-prepared wholesome foods 
would save thousands of children that are 
now lost in early years. Every child that 
is lost is a loss to the state and nation, 
and any effort or propaganda of informa 
tion that we can put forth to induce the 
general public to use more of this valu 
able food while the child is growing, will 
help save to the nation its most valuabl 
asset, the growing youth. 
C. H. English, 
Medical Direetor, The Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


ea & 


AChinese After I left Medina, Ohio, in 
Apiary 1922, I went to California, 

.where I stayed until Febru 
ary, 1926. I send you a picture that rep 
resents one of Y. T. Hwa’s out-api- 
aries. In the picture the man who wears 
American clothes and has a stick in his 
hand is Mr. Hwa. The others are his em 
ployes. I hope you have had a very 
prosperous year in the bee business. 

H. W. Feng. 
Tongkow, Kiangsu, China. 











An out-apiary in China. The proprietor, Mr. 


r. T. Hwa, is shown in the illustration wearing 


American clothes. 
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Swarm Controlin We are advised to 
the Southwest use big hives, tear 
out queen-cells, and 


give plenty of ventilation and shade to 
prevent swarming. All this is necessary, 
but still they swarm. The key to swarm- 
prevention is the center of the brood 
chamber. If that is crowded the colony 
is almost sure to swarm. I have been a 
beekeeper 68 years, therefore speak from 
experience. “I have solved the swarming 
problem by spreading brood. I realize 
that this is dangerous advice to give to 
beginners, but to experienced beekeepers 
it is not dangerous. We must take into 
consideration the strength of the colony, 
the weather, and the honey flow, when 
using this method. At first we may re 
all but the two outside combs of 
honey, placing them in the super an#d 
placing empty brood-combs on _ both 
sides of the brood. If the colonies are 
strong in bees one empty worker comb 
ean be placed in the center of the brood 
nest. Later, as they become crowded, 
two combs or frames of foundation ean 
be put between frames of brood. Still 
later, two frames of sealed brood can be 
raised to the center of the super. This 
draws old and young bees above and 
starts storing honey above. Empty work- 
er combs are put in the brood-nest to 
take the place of the combs that are 
placed above. This delays swarming 
every time. The brood being spread usu 


move 
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stops swarming (which is just the re 

verse from a white clover region). 
Buckeye, Arizona. B. A. Hadsell. 
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Miss Mary I. Barber, of the Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., author of the honey book 
let illustrated on page 162, March issue, and a 
great booster for honey. She has made thou 
sands of friends among beekeepers who heard 





illy prevents swarming until the main her speak at Medina last September and at 
honey flow from mesquite and alfalfa Toronto, Lansing, and New Orleans later. 
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A southern package shipper ready to 





start to an outyard to fill his cages. 
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SOME GOOD-LOOKING APIARIES 


Upper—Home apiary of W. B. Cooke, Odessa, Nebraska. Lower—-One of Mr. Cooke's out 
apiaries. Middle—Apiary of A, L. Beaudin, St, Chrysostome, Quebec, Canada. 
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Montana beekeepers are asking their 
state legislature to appropriate $5000 an 
nually for bee-inspeetion work in that 
state. The bill carrying this appropria 
tion is expected to pass. Montana 
maintained its inspection service under 
liffculties during the past two vears on 


has 


account of a lack of appropriation for 
this purpose. 
Prof. Franeis Jager, Department of 


Beekeeping, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul, Minn., and Mr. Lionel Hopkins, one 
of his students, stopped at Medina on 
their way on an extended tour of the 
southern states. They are traveling by 
automobile. They expect to visit bee- 
keepers in the Carolinas, Georgia, Flori- 
da, Alahama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
lexas. They are making a study of the 
methods of producing and shipping pack- 
age bees and queens. 

The lowa Agricultural College carried 
on extensive field bee work in 43 counties 
in 1926. This work consisted of special 
meetings, demonstrations, apiary inspee 
tion, short courses, and field mectings. 
Demonstrations were conducted in 19 
counties in conneetion with 43 projects. 
The 180 colonies in 43 demonstration api 
aries produced 22,345 pounds of honey, 
the average yield per colony being 46 
pounds above the average yield per col 
ony for the entire state. This additional 
1} pounds per colony greatly reduced the 
cost of production per pound to the eo- 
operators. 

One of the theaters in Cape May, New 
Jersey, has put on a specially added fea 
ture, “Bees—How They Live and Work.” 
This feature is sponsored by the Cape 
May County Beekeepers’ Association, and 
is shown at the end of the first perform 
anee. Edueational films showing how 
honey is produced are always interesting 
to theater-goers, and should help greatly 
in popularizing honey. 

A paper by D. Morland, M. A., of the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, Har- 
penden, England, entitled “On the Micro 
scopie Examination of Bees for Aeari,” 
is published in the Annals of Applied Bi- 
ology, Vol. XIII, No. 4, November, 1926. 
In this paper the method of examining 
hees for the mite which causes the Isle of 
Wight disease is clearly set forth. 

Miss Malitta D. Fischer, editor of the 
“Food Department” in this journal, 
whose new work was briefly outlined on 
page 142-148 of the March issue, has al- 
ready made connections with the editors 
of food pages in many of the larger news 
papers of the country and is now supply- 





ing them with menus and reeipes calling 
for honey. Already a large number of 
newspaper clippings are being received 
in which these menus and recipes appear, 
indicating a great willingness on the part 
ot the editors of food pages in the great 
city newspapers to feature honey. Most 
of them are taking hold of the new move- 
ment with great enthusiasm, and it now 
appears that honey will be mentioned 
regularly on the food page in a large 
number of city newspapers. 

The following radio stations are now 
using material on honey and its uses, 
regularly supplied by Miss Fischer for 
their home-makers’ hour: Stations WFAA, 
Dallas, Texas; WLS, Chieago, Ill.; WOS, 
Jefferson City, Mo.: WWJ, Detroit, 
Miech.; WRC, Washington, D. C.; WEAF, 
New York City; WKBF, Indianapolis, 
Ind.: WHK, Cleveland, Ohio; KFBU, 
Laramie, Wyvo.; WHO, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Some of these stations have daily house- 
hold chats, while others have this feature 
weekly. By watching the published pro 
grams of these stations the time of these 
household chats ean be determined. Bee- 
keepers should encourage these stations 
as much as possible by sending applause 
cards regarding the featuring of honey 
radio. 
An 
including 


hy 
interstate mecting of beekeepers, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Towa, 
Illinois, and Missouri, is announeed for 
August 9 to 11, 1927, to be held at Ham 
ilton, Ill., the home of the American 
Journal. The program is now being pre 
pared and further announeements will no 
doubt be forthcoming later. 

The Ameriean Honey Producers’ 
League will hold its next national con- 
vention in San Francisco, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, January 25, 26, 


Bee 


and 27, 1928. Headquarters will be at the 
Whitcomb Hotel, 1231 Market Street. 
Arrangements are being perfected to 


make this mecting of the national organi- 
zation of beekeepers one of the largest 
and most successful that has been held. 

The report of the State Apiarist of 
Iowa for the vear 1926 is now being dis- 
tributed. As usual, this publication con- 
tains a large number of good papers on 
beekeeping subjects, making a handy ref- 
erenee for current beekeeping topics. It 
contains 82 pages with numerous illus- 
trations. There are 23 papers on various 
heekeeping topics. 

The New Associa- 
tion is sending out to its members an at- 
tractive advertising card for honey, ree 


Jersey Beekeeper s’ 


ommending that the eards be used freely. 
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Easter Demands an Unusual Dinner 


With Easter’s§ festiv: 
season comes the most de 
lightful dish of all 
Honey Way Baked Ham. 
This delicious dish intro 


duces many tempting com 
binations, and this vear 
the Easter Bunny reeom 
mends that these combina 
tions be served a la honey. 

The following honey-fruit combination 
served in sealloped shells of grapefruit is 
bound to coax the most lagging appetite. 

Honey Grapefruit Cup 

Combine equal quantities of grapefruit, white 
cherries, white grapes, and oranges. Fill shells 
with this mixture. Allow a mixture of 1 table 
spoonful lemon juice and 2 tablespoonfuls hon 




















sure to baste frequently, adding enough water t 
the honey syrup to prevent too rapid browning 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Select well-formed head, clean thoroug)})) 
Do not break buds apart but leave head intact 
Place cauliflower in barely enough boiling salt 
ed water to cover (allow 1 teaspoonful salt t 
a quart of water.) Gently boil for about 15 1 
20 minutes—do not cook until mushy and se 
tions fall apart. Carefully remove cauliflowe 
head and place in deep casserole; place n 
warm oven until ready to serve. When ready t 
pour over enough cream sauce to 

with chopped parsley, and 

once. If cauliflower odor is undesirable, it ma 

be boiled in oven without odor. Prepare san 

as for boiling and place kettle in hot 
Cauliflower Cream Sauce 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 1 tablespoonful lemon 

1, cup milk juice 

114 tablespoonfuls flour 1 tablesp'’nful salt 

1, cup water in which pepper, paprika 


serve cover 


garnish serve at 


oven 


pinel 


ey for each serving. Pour this over fruit in ecaliflower boiled 1 tablespoonful honey 

grapefruit shell and chill at Make a white sauce of the 
least a half hour. Garnish butter, flour, milk, and cauli 
with red cherry or fresh flower water. Add seasonings 
strawberry, and serve. The lemon juice, but not the hon 
French custom is to lay a Honey Grapefruit Cup ey. Cook until proper con 
green leaf on the plate on sistency. Remove from fire 


which the cocktail is served. 
There is nothing more 


tempting and savory than 


Honey Baked Ham 
Creamed Cauliflower 


stir in the honey, pour sauce 
over whole head of cauliflow 
er, sprinkle with chopped 


Baked Sweet Potato parsley and serve at once 

a honey baked ham. For Marshmallow (The remainder of the water 

; . “Ty > ie *t ; _ar "AS } 

rou enjoyment try eith- C° wnote wheat Biscuits “hick yuitongr, se 
er one of the following 


receipes: 


Honey Baked Ham (with 


Honey ble 


Hospitality Salad 


soup, or as stock for 
cream soups.) 


Baked Sweet Potato 


spices) Scrub sweet potatoes as for 
Belting wpter Baster Bye Sundae — ge 
2 eggs beaten Honey Date Bars cut a cross on top (should 


cinnamon 


1 teaspoonful 
l (weighing 7 to 9 


lean ham 
pounds) 
Celery leaves of 1 bunch celery 
15 clov es 
1 quart honey vinegar or pineapple juice 
Thoroughly wash the ham, rub soda over the 
surface; rinse in cold water. Celery 
cloves, cinnamon, honey vinegar or pineapple 
juice and % cup honey should be placed in a 
kettle full of boiling water. In this place the 
ham and simmer until perfectly tender (about 


leaves 


hours). Remove the skin after taking ham from 
kettle, then brush ham with beaten egg and 
honey (2 eggs beaten, blended with remaining 
% cup honey) Stick in cloves at even inter- 
vals and brown in oven at about 350° for about 
30 minutes (fat side up). 
Honey Baked Ham (Plain) 

1 ham weighing 9 to 12 pounds 3 cups honey 

Thoroughly wash the ham, rub soda over 
the surface: rinse in cold water. In kettle of 
boiling water place the ham and simmer until 


perfectly 
turned) 


tender (until the center bone may be 
Remove ham from kettle and remove 
the skin. Pour over the skinned ham 3 cups of 
thick mild honey, cover with lid and let stand 
in this over night. In the morning add enough 
water to form a basting liquid, place in oven 
cover, and bake very slowly one hour, being 





form an incision about 4 


of length of sweet potato) 
Press four cuts together with 
thumb and forefinger. Into 


the opening drop first 1 tea 
warm honey, a small lump of butter 
press in half a marshmallow. Return to 
oven and heat for just a few seconds. The hon 
absorbed almost immediately by the hot 
potato; marshmallow is toasted just 
enough by the few seconds of oven toasting 
Serve at once, 


Honey Whole Wheat Biscuits 


spoonful 
then 


ev is 


sweet 


2 cups whole wheat 2 tablespoonfuls hone, 
flour 1 teaspoonful salt 
4 tablespoonfuls Crisco 3 teaspoonfuls baking 
1 cup milk powder 
Sift the dry ingredients together and then 
cut in the shortening. Blend the honey and 
milk, then add to first mixture. Work quickly 
until not too moist to handle. Toss on board 


that has been slightly sifted with flour. Pat out 
to one-half-inch thickness and cut in rounds 
about 2 inches in diameter. Place in greased 
baking pan and bake in hot oven (about 400° 
F.) for 10 to 15 minutes. Serve piping hot 
with slightly warmed honey. 
Hospitality Salad 
\rrange nests of lettuce leaves on 
plates 


individual 
Cut firm, medium sized tomatoes length 
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vise into sixths. Place three of these with 
nds touching on a bed of lettuce. Heap cen- 
ter with pineapple. Drizzle a little 
over pineapple dices. Place a tablespoon 
of honey celery on pineapple, garnish with 
v red Easter egg. 
Honey celery is made by mixing 1 cup finely 
ced celery, 42 cup whipped cream and 1 table- 
spoonful honey. Cream should be whipped stiff, 
en measured, 
Easter Egg Honey Sundae 
Hither vanilla or chocolate ice cream is de 
rable for the foundation. Place scoopful in 
giass sherbet dish, make a round impression in 
enter of each serving. Pour two tablespoonfuls 
warm mild honey over each Into the 
honey-filed cavity press a tablespoonful shred 
ded cocoanut. Drop three or four tiny colored 


dices of 


ney 


serving. 


indy Easter eggs in the cocoanut nest 
Honey Nut Date Bars 

eggs well beaten 1 teaspoonful vanilla 
1 cup honey 1 cup chopped nuts 
1's cupfuls flour 1 pound chopped dates 
1 teasp. baking powd. Pinch of salt 

Mix together honey and well-beaten eggs. 
Add baking powder and flour sifted together 


then chopped dates and nuts, vanilla, and pinch 
of salt Bake in long flat tin: mixture should 
be not than '% inch high. Bake 45 min 
oven. When baked will be about 
high. Cut in strips ™% inch wide and 
long. Roll in powdered sugar, pack 
in erock, cover crock, and keep in medium 
room. Should be kept a week before 
erving,. 

These are excellent bars to keep in the emer 
cooky crock as they become more moist 
better flavored the longer they stand. 


Honey for the Children 

Particularly during childhood should 
food be chosen for its value in promoting 
growth. Children should have greens and 
; least a quart of milk a 
one form or another; well eooked 
fruit, either fresh or stewed; but 
ter and a small amount of some protein 
food, either fish, meat, eggs, or legumes, 


more 
ites In a slow 
1. inch 

inches 
iway 
warm 


geney 


ma 


vegetables, at 
day im 


cereals; 


and natural sweets. Do not give them 
rich pastry, eake, or heavy desserts. The 


tastes of these only spoil their appetite 
for the simple, wholesome desserts best 
suited to them. : 

Food authorities agree 
that the sugar add- 
ed to the ehild’s diet, the 
better, because sugar has 
NO. special growth-pro- 
moting properties. It has 
even been stated that it 
would be mueh_ better 
for most of us (adults) 
to have rich, heavy, and 
desserts ban- 
ished from our tables. If 
the mother finds it im- 
possible to provide two 


less 


oversweet 


desserts, one for the kid 
and for the 
grown-ups, by all means 
let the entire family be 
voungsters and enjoy the 
simple natural 
When it comes to serving 


dies one 
sweets 


the dessert. 


Where ean you find a 
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this problem than in honey? Honey is a 
natural sweet; not only is it a sweet but 
it is a food; not only is it a natural sweet 
and a food sweet, but it is a FLAVOR 
food. Honey not only improves the food 
value of a dish, providing mineral ele- 
ments and natural sugar that the dish 
alone lacks, but also makes the result 
more delicious through its flavor. 

Thus vou ean readily see that honey 
is far superior to refined sugar from every 


angle. Your children will like their des- 
serts if honey is used. You need not 
worry about hurting their health with 


honey-sweetened desserts. In the case 
of sugar, there is a tendency to take 
away the desire for other foods, increas- 
ing only the appetite for more sweets. 
This is not true of honey; it creates a 
tempting appeal for the more wholesome 
combinations. 

Sugar can provide only fuel—that’s all. 
Honey not only serves as fuel for mus- 
cular activity, but it contributes to the 
building of a healthy body sinee it fur 
uishes besides the qualities for vital en- 
ergy, phosphoric acid, lime, nitrates, sul 
phates, carbonates, combined with salts 
of lime and iron, and all in abso- 
lutely digestible form. 

How the children do like gingerbread 
rabbits or gingerbread men! 


Gingerbread Rabbits 


iron 


Cream together ‘2 cupful shortening and %& 
cupful brown sugar until perfectly smooth. 
Then add %% cupfulthoney. Sift together 1 tea 


lo teaspoonful 


s cupfuls pastry 


cinnamon, 1 
flour. Add to 


spoonful 
teaspoonful 


ginger 


salt 


the mixture gradually, while beeting constant 
Iv. When thoroughly blended, add 1 teaspoon- 
ful soda dissolved in 2 tablespoonfuls hot wa 
ter. Mix to a dongh stiff enough to roll out 
adding more flour if necessary. Roll to 4% ineh 


thickness and cut 
figures of rabbits, 
enel 


with cooky cutters in various 
men, women, ete Brush over 
and cinnamon mixture and 
bake at 250° EF. for 7 min- 
For honey cinnamon 
mixture, use 1 teaspoonful 
cinnamon to half cup honey 
Re sure warm: it 
will be easier to brush over 
cookies 

Serve Bunnies’ Parade at 

Child’s Easter Party 

In % cupful of cold milk, 
soak tablespoonfuls gran- 
ulated gelatin for 5 minutes. 
Then add 1 cupful scalded 
milk. ‘% cupful honey, and 
pineh of salt. This should 
be stirred until gelatin is 
thoreughly dissolved. Tint 
the mixture a pale green by 
bit of vegetable 
Let cool and set in 


honey 


one a 


utes, 


honey is 


idding a 
oloring. 


refrigerator. To 1% cupfuls 
whipped cream add 2 table- 
spoenfuls mild honey, and 


1, eupful chopped pistachio 


nuts. Beat into the gelatin 
mixture when it has started 
to set. 

Arrange irregularly in a 


bowl and decorate 


glass 








more perfeet solution to 





with marshmallow bunnies. 
Warm marshmallows slight- 
Continued on page 246.) 
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TALKS ~ tO. BEGINNERS 


-_Demuth 





ln the 


South, the beginner is now in 
the midst of the early season for the bees 
and in a position to learn many interest- 
ing things about them. Hives ean be 
opened, combs lifted out, the queen found 
and watched at her work of egg-laying, 
and the household activities of the col- 
ony with its many interesting phases can 
thus be revealed. In the North it is bet- 
ter to wait until the latter part of April 
or the first of May before opening hives 
unless necessary. However, the beginne 
in the North can learn many interesting 
things by observing the bees at the en 
trance when the weather is fine enough 
for them to work outside. By noting the 
manner of flight one can tell whether the 
bees are laden with nectar, since the lad- 
en bees are less alert in entering the hive 
than empty and if heavily laden 
their abdomens are distended and hang 
downward during flight. Many bees will 
going into the hive with little 
balls of pollen on their legs. By noting 
the color of the pollen, then watching on 
which flowers the working, one 
can learn to distinguish many different 
kinds of pollen. Pollen (sometimes called 
bread) is used in large quantities dur 
food to 


ones, 


be seen 


bees are 


ing the spring in elaborating the 


feed the young bees still in the larval 
stuge of development. 
How to Open a Hive 
On a fine day during fruit bloom, when 
the bees are busily at work, the hive 


may be opened and the colony examined. 
The operator should stand or kneel at the 
the hive (never in front) when 
working with a colony. Before removing 
the cover it is well to give a light puff or 
two of smoke at the entrance to subdue 
the guards, although this is not necessary 
when the bees are working well. Afte 
removing the outer cover the chisel-like 
end of the hive-tool should inserted 
between the inner cover and the hive- 
being eareful not to lift the cover 
more than about one-eighth of an inch 
so that smoke ean be blown into the 
erack before any bees can come out. After 
repeating this process with an adjacent 
corner the may be carefully lifted 
while smoke is directed against 
the bees over the top of the frames. The 
bellows of the smoker should not be work- 
ed vigorously, light puffs of smoke being 
better if applied in time. Only enough 
smoke should be used to keep the bees 
under control. 


side of 


be 


body, 


Covel 


»j r 
be ing 


The frames should then be crowded to- 
ward the opposite side of the hive, using 
the hive-tool as a pry between the side 


The firs 
from the 
ready to be 
If the first frame 


of the hive and the frames. 
frame can then be pried loose 
adjacent frame, when it is 
lifted out of the hive. 


can not be easily removed, the second 0: 
third frame ean be taken out first. Th: 
frames should be lifted gently, being 


careful to avoid rolling the bees against 
adjacent This first comb can then 
be set into an empty hive or a box made 
to hold one or two combs. Each of the 
remaining combs can now be removed 
and examined, by being careful to keep 
the bees under control with smoke. 


What to Look for on Combs 


from the middle of th 
should, at this 
its upper corners and 
the central portion in an oval 
area. By noting the differencs 
Wax cappings over the honey and 
the brood, it is easy to 
distinguish between capped brood and 
capped honey. The beginner who is not 
sure ean tear away some of the cappings 
to reveal whether the cells contain honey 
or young The open cells usually 
found between the honey and the capped 
brood at this season should contain lar 
vae in different stages of development, 
and at the outer margin, eggs. Near the 
capped brood will be found large layvae 
ahnost ready to be capped, but toward 
the outer margin of the comb younge: 
and smaller larvae will be seen, and 
finally the tiny larvae just hatched from 
the eggs can be seen floating in th 
milklike food whieh the nurse’ bees 
have placed there. By looking furthe: 
toward the edge of the comb, and tip 
ping the comb so that the light strikes 
the base of the cells, the tiny eggs may be 
just as the queen placed them in 
cells. Later this condition of capped 
the middle of the comb anid 
younger brood toward the edges may b 


combs. 


A comb taken 
brood-chamber 
contain 
brood in 
shaped 
in the 
the cappings over 


Season, 
honey in 


bees. 


seen 
the 
brood in 


reversed, since, as the older brood emerges 
from the middle of the comb, the quee 
will lay eggs in this portion, thus put 
ting the youngest brood in the middle 
of the comb. Later this arrangement 
may be broken up entirely, and sometimes 
the entire comb will be found having 


brood practically all of the same age. A 


good colony in the South should have at 
least nine or ten combs well filled wit! 


brood at this time. In the extreme Nort! 
a good colony may have only the equiva 
lent of two or three combs of brood i: 
April, but may reach their full develop 
ment some time in May or early in Jun 

In some of the open cells between th: 
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honey and the brood may be seen the stor- 
ed pollen. By digging out some of this 
pollen with a toothpick, the beginner may 
be able to recognize from what plant it 
vas gathered from its color and general 
appearance, 

By noting the size of the open cells it 
will be noticed that most of them are 
about one-fifth of an ineh in diameter. 
These are known as worker-size cells. 
On some of the combs, especially in the 

















The operator sits or kneels at the side of the 


hive, not in front. 


lewer corners, larger cells will be found, 
these being about one-fourth of an inch in 
diameter. These are drone-size cells. 
If the colony is prosperous, brood will 
found in drone cells. This is easily 
distinguished, when capped, by the pe- 
culiar convex capping, giving the surface 


of the drone comb the appearance of a 
laver of bullets. In the South many 
drones have already emerged and may 


be found on the combs. They are distin- 
guished from the workers by their larg- 
er size and their somewhat blunt ab- 
domens. Most of the bees of a colony are, 
of course, workers. 

If the work of examining the combs 
is done carefully so that the queen is not 
frightened, she can usually be found go- 
ing about her work of egg-laving even 
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while the comb is being held in the hand. 
The queen is easily distinguished by her 
large size and especially by her long ta- 
pering abdomen. To find the queen, look 
earefully on the exposed side of each 
comb before taking it out of the hive. 
If she is not there, lift out the comb, 
glanee at the now exposed side of the 
the next comb in the hive, then turn the 
frame in the hands to examine the other 
Repeat this operation with each 
comb until the queen is located. 

In the South, queen-cells may be built 
this month in preparation for swarming. 
These are usually built along the lower 
edge of the comb, and somewhat resemble 
a peanut shell. When completed and seal- 
ed, the sealed end points downward. 

Attention Needed in April 

In the South colonies expand so rapidly 
in April that in favored locations a second 
story is needed. In some localities more 
than super may be needed if the 
honey flow is good. Those who expect to 
produce extracted honey should give a 
second story, preferably of empty combs; 
but if these are not at hand, frames filled 
with full sheets of foundation should be 
given. If the bees do not start work on 
the foundation readily, one or two combs 
of brood from the lower story ean be 
placed in the middle of the upper story. 
If comb honey is to be produced, a super 
of sections with full sheets of foundation 
should be given when the bees begin to 
add new white wax to the upper portion 
of the combs in the brood-chamber, thus 
indicating that the honey flow is strong 
enough to cause the bees to build new 
combs. 

In the North the important things for 
the prosperity of the colony during the 
month of April are an abundance of hon 
ey and plenty of room in good worker 
combs for the expansion of brood-rearing. 
Assuming that the colony has a good 
queen and is sufficiently strong in work- 
ers to take ecare of a large amount of 
brood, and that the hive is warm, afford- 
ing protection against cold spells, colo- 
nies having 20 pounds or more of honey 
will forge ahead in brood-rearing as rap 
idly as is safe. Such coloniees need no at 
tention whatever during the month. Any 
colonies that are short of stores (having 
less than 15 or 20 pounds at this time) 
should be watched closely, and, if neces- 
sary, should be fed enough sugar syrup to 
provide a reserve of 15 or 20 pounds. 
Since honey is not used rapidly during 
April in the North, feeding should usually 
be postponed until May unless necessary 
to prevent starvation. 

Transferring from Boxes or Gums to 

Modern Hives 
In many eases beginners are able to 
(Continued on page 246.) 


side. 


one 
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Brood-Rearing During Late Winter 
Question.—In one colony that I did not get 
packed for winter I found sealed brood in 
February. What could have caused them to 
start brood-rearing at that time? 
New York. D. H. Mains. 


Answer.—U nder conditions bees 
will start brood-rearing even in January 
in the North, and often small patches of 
brood can be found in February. Colo- 
nies that are not well protected will start 
brood-rearing earlier than colonies that 
are well protected, and weak colonies will 
start brood-rearing earlier than strong 
ones, as a rule. Colonies wintered in the 
cellar, if quiet, do not start brood-rearing 
until set out the latter part of Mareh or 
the first of April, but if they beeome 
restless in the cellar they will start 
brood-rearing before being set out. In 
general, when are wintering well 
and are quiet and comfortable, they do 
not begin brood-rearing until some time 
in Mareh in vour locality; but if they be- 
come either because of poor 
stores or the colonies are weak, 
or beeause of lack of winter protection, 
thus making it difficult to keep up the 
proper temperature within the cluster, 
they will begin brood-rearing earlier. 
Anything that disturbs the quiescence of 
the winter brings on early brood-rearing. 

Cellar May Be Too Dry 

Question.—-I find that writers tell us about 
cellars being too damp, but nothing is said 
about being too dry. Is not too dry about as 
bad as too wet’? The latter is apt té give us 
moldy combs and the former what? 

Wisconsin John H. Paas. 

Answer.—When a bee cellar becomes 
too dry, the bees become restless, appar- 
ently from thirst. If the honey is very 
thick and the atmosphere within the hive 
is dry, the bees may become restless with 
in a few weeks after being put into the 
cellar. When this the bees can 
be induced to become quiet by giving wa 
ter. This can be done by saturating a 
sponge and pushing it into the entrance 
so that it touches the cluster. If the 
restlesssess is the result of the air with 
in the hive being too dry, the bees will 
take the water greedily and the colony 
will quiet down within a few hours. Also 
by sprinkling the floor of a very dry cel 
lar bees can sometimes be quieted down. 
In some parts of the Northwest, where 
the atmosphere is very dry during win- 
ter, some have found it necessary to keep 
the cellars at a lower temperature than 
is usually recommended, in order to pre 
vent the restless bees from leaving the 
hives. However, this not remove 
the cause of restlessness unless it in- 
creases the activity of the bees to such 
an extent that the larger amount of mois 


some 


bees 


restless 


because 


oceurs 


does 


ture which they give off brings about a 
better condition within the hive. Ap- 
parently the bees are not affected by the 
variation in humidity except through the 
food they are taking. If the food 
tains a sufficiest amount of moisture they 
remain quiet whether the humidity l« 
high or low: but if the food becomes tov 
dry, the bees become restless. 

Number of Supers Needed for Each Colony 

Question.—lI have read that it is possible to 
operate a small apiary provided with one super 
for each colony by taking off the supers when 


con 


filled, extracting the honey, and returning the 
wet supers all on the same day. Do you ad 
vocate this? Paul L. MeMullin. 


lowa. 

Answer.—Some seasons it is possible to 
get along very well with only one supe! 
per colony by taking out the combs which 
are nearly sealed from the middle of th: 
super, extracting the honey, then putting 
these combs back into hive and placing 
them at the side of the super, those part 
lv filled being shoved over to the middle 
of the super. This can be done during 
poor seasons or during a very slow honey 
flow. On the other hand, if the honey 
flow is rapid, the bees sometimes fill two 
or three supers before any of the honey 
is ripe enough to extract. In such cases 
if only one super per colony is provided, 
the greater portion of the crop would be 
lost. If the prospects are for a good 
honey flow, the only way to take full ed 
vantage of it is to have at least three o1 
four full-depth supers for each colony. 
During a very rapid honey flow even this 
may not be enough, especially if the nee 
tar is thin when first gathered. 

Overstocking a Locality 

Question. I have 58 colonies in my own 
apiary. There are 30 colonies one mile dis 
tant, 85 colonies one and one-half miles dis 
tant. and 100 colonies three miles distant. Is 


my loctaion overstocked ! L. G. Parker. 
Missouri. 


Answer.—The question of overstock 
ing a location is so complicated that it 
is impossible to answer this by yes or 
no. During a poor season a location hav 
ing only 50 colonies may be overstocked, 
while during a good season the same lo 
cation might be understocked with 100 
colonies or more. Again, a white clover 
location might be overstocked with 75 
colonies while a sweet clover location 
might not be overstocked with 150 colo 
nies more. If your location is over 
stocked it is probably beeause of a sear 
city of nectar-bearing plants, or because 
these plants are not vielding in a normal 
manner rather than of the num- 
ber of colonies. However, it would be 
well to try the experiment of establish- 
ing an out-apiary after carefully looking 


or 


because 
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out for honey plants and being careful 
avoid locating near other apiaries. It 
s often possible to find a location near 


home that will give double the yield 
the home apiary on account of a 
greater abundance of  nectar-bearing 


plants. It is not establish 
large apiary to test out a location. 
Feeding Bees Before Unpacking 
Question My bees are packed in quadruple 
nter cases and | am afraid they are light in 
Can | feed them early this spring with- 


necessary to 


ores 


unpacking J. C. Hagan. 
Minnesota, 
Answer.—yYes. You ean feed the colo- 


nies sugar syrup even during the win- 
ter by placing friction-top pail 
filled with syrup over the eseape 
the inner cover, then putting the 
in place around the feeder. It 
well to make the feed slightly 
than two parts of sugar to one 
water to prevent granulation, 
sure that the cluster is in contact with 
the feeder. If the bees are not in con- 
tact with the feeder through the escape 
hole, the inner cover should be removed 
and a piece of tarred paper substituted 
for it. By eutting a hole in the tarred 
paper directly over the cluster the feeder 
can be placed so that the bees will be 
in eontaet with it. 
Advantages of Standard Hive 

Question.—l have ten colonies of Italian bees 
in ten-frame Jumbo hives which I am thinking 
of transferring to Standard ten-frame hives 
with a food-chamber. I usually get my main 
yield in the fall, though sometimes we have a 
good yield in the late spring or early summer. 
Would the expense of changing from the Jumbo 
hive to the Standard hive with the food-cham- 
ber be justified by the difference in the yield 
of comb honey! 0. S. Ward. 

Tennessee. 


Answer.—As a rule, it is not advisable 
to go to the expense of transferring bees 
from one type of hive to another provided 
they are already in good movable-frame 
hives having good combs, except to bring 
about uniformity in apiary equipment. 
However, for comb-honey production un- 
der some conditions the deeper frame has 


feeders 
hole in 
packing 
will be 
thinner 
part of 
then be 


decided disadvantages, the most impor- 
iant of which is that of too much honey 


being stored in the upper portion of the 
brood combs, thus placing a barrier be- 
tween the brood nest and the supers. Un- 
der some conditions this is a serious han- 
dieap in comb-honey production. During 
an early honey flow this is not such a 
serious matter, since at that time brood 
rearing is earried on more extensively 
than it is later. But during a fall honey 
flow the bees are often inclined to store 
too much honey in the brood-chamber and 
neglect work in the supers when the deep 
frame is used. This would be an argu- 
ment in favor of changing to the Stand- 
ard hive with the food-chamber, since 
the food-chambers could be taken off 
during the honey flow and the comb-honey 
supers placed close to the brood. 


IN 
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Complete Swarm Prevention 
Question..—Would it be possible to man 
age 20 colonies of bees without a single one 


swarming during the season? 
souisiana. 


John Wade. 


Answer.—Yes. It would be 
but not practicable in all cases. To pre 
vent entirely the issuing of any swarm 
in an apiary of 20 colonies would, unde: 
some conditions, require closer attention 


possible, 


than would be profitable. In the best 
managed apiaries an occasional swarm 
may issue and return to its hive during 


the beekeeper’s absenee unless every col 
ony is examined carefully at least 
a week during the swarming season. One 
of the most dependable methods fo 
swarm-control is that of examining each 
eolony every ten 
for queen eelis built in 
swarming. 


once 


week or days to look 
preparation for 


When queen-cells are found, 


The queen is removed from the hive or 
Killed, all queen-cells destroyed, then 
nine or ten days later all queen-eells are 


again 


queen 


destroyed and a young laying 
introduced. By this method it is 
seldom that a swarm will issue provided 
these examinations are kept up through- 
out the swarming season. Under some 
conditions other method may be 
preferable, but usually not quite so de 
pendable if it is desired to prevent com 
pletely the issuing of any swarms. 


some 


Making Increase Without Interfering With 
Honey Crop 

Question.-—How would you manage to in 

crease colonies of Italian bees to obtain a crop 

of comb honey and extracted honey and also 

increase to 50 eolonies? We have an early 

honey flow from minor sources, followed by the 


main heney flow from sweet clover, which in 
turn is fellowed by a fall honey flow. 
Michigan, F. Sheill. 


Answer.—-If the season promises to be 
favorable, the most profitable way to do 
this would be to purchase a_ sufficient 
number of two-pound packages of bees 
with queens from the South, and install 
them in the hives not later than the first 
of May in your locality. In doing this 
your honey erop. should be inereased 
enough to pay for the packages and 
queens and leave a nice profit in addi- 
tion, and also give you the inerease you 
desire for next season. If vou make in- 
from the colonies you now have, 
it will be well to form some nuelei pre 
vious to the swarming season to supply 
laying queens for any increase you may 
make from swarming. The parent colo- 
nies could then be divided into three 
parts, giving the queenless portions each 
a queen. If none of the colonies swarm 
during the fore part of the season, you 
could divide them in July so that if the 
fall honey flow is good the divisions 
would build up and possibly even store 
some surplus late in the season. The nu- 
clei formed early in the season can also 
be built up for winter. 


crease 
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BEES. MEN AND THINGS 


(You may find it he 








“To my notion several things contrib- 


ute to the slow sales of honey. The farm-. 


er who gives his bees no care and con- 
siders 15 cents a section as money picked 
up is one. The consumer will not pay 
market prices after buying at 15 cents. 
Then there is the careless beekeeper 
whose sections are old, dirty, and covered 
with propolis, and the extracted honey 
man who will not wait until the honey is 
fully ripened. Another killer is the blen- 
(ler who uses too much dark honey. There 
should be a ready market for every clean 
section and every pound of real extract- 
ed honey.”—-James MacLatridge, Dela- 
ware County, Indiana. 


“I wish to commend Gleanings and its 
publishers in securing the services of 
Miss Fischer to popularize the use of 
honey, which, I am afraid, can well start 
with beekeepers themselves. I am cer 
tain the ‘Food Department’ will prove a 
valuable addition to your already exeel- 
lent magazine. I ean subscribe to the 
merits of Miss Fischer’s first recipe, hon 
eyed grapefruit, as I have been using 
honey on grapefruit for some time with 
palatable satisfaction.”—-C. L. Wright, 
Erie County, Pa. 


“My bees, Carniolans, were bringing 
in pollen from nut bushes in my garden 
here on February 6. This is the earliest 
I have ever noticed. There is plenty of 
pollen coming in from willows at this 
date, Marceh 7.”—A. Smith, New West 
minster County, B. C. 


“T am an ardent admirer of the ar 
ticles by J. L. Byer. They alone are 
worth several times the subscription price 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture to me. Asa 
rule, one man’s opinion, even though he 
ray be a professor of something or other, 
isn’t always conclusive proof with me. 
But Mr. Byer’s experience with bees and 
his views and opinions on the kindred 
subjects harmonize with my own to the 
queen’s taste.”—Chas. L. Ruschill, Jasper 
County, Iowa. 

“Our large honey crop of 1926 is mov- 
ing nicely. The demand indicates that 
all will be cleaned up and that we will 
have to ship in some before the 1927 
crop is ready. Our winter has been com 
paratively mild, and colonies with plenty 
of honey are wintering nicely. The hon 
ey plants are in good condition, and we 
have had so much snow that there will 
be sufficient moisture to last until 
spring.”"—J. Howard Wagner, Merrick 
County, Nebr. 


“There has been more talk about manu 


factured honey during the last six months 
in this vicinity than there was back in 
the 90’s before the days of the Pure Food 
Law. If the present low grade of honey 
continues to flood the market, extracted 
honey will soon be unsalable at any price. 
The present market condition is the worst 
I have ever known, and I have been i: 
the game forty-five years. When we had 
low prices before, what we had to buy 
was low. Now it is a one-sided game.” 
J. A. Elliott, El Paso County, Colo. 


“We had a good honey flow from mapk 
during the first half of February. This 
is something I have not had hefore. My 
colonies had six frames of brood the mid 
dle of February.”—J. G. Puett, Colquiti 
County, Ga. 

“There is so much difference between 
the prices quoted by the two reports from 
Pennsylvania on your market page that 
I wish your readers would understand 
that the prices which | quote for this 
section are prices on light-colored clover 
honey, while the prices quoted hy Mr. 
Beaver for his locality are for buckwheat 
honey.”—D. C. Gilham, 8 chuylkill Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

“T have read Gleanings without a skip 
for 35 years and hope to read it 35 more, 
though that would make me 101 years 
young. So keep my name on the list yet 
awhile. Give me rates on it for five years 
at least. If I don’t stay here to enjoy it 
there are others who will. My 26,000 
pounds of all basswood honey is moving 
slowly, but the quality is bringing many 
repeat orders with flattering commenda 
tion for it.”"—-F. W. Hall, Story County, 
Lowa. 

“We are having a bad time of it in 
this northern section of Queensland, Aus 
tralia. The bees are very short of pol 
len and are dwindling badly, some colo 
nies dying out. I am now feeding them 
flour to try to keep them alive until we 
get rain. We have had no good rains for 
twenty months. You know what that 
means,”’—S. Kydd, Queensland, Australia. 


“Last season was good here. From 18 
colonies I secured over 2500 pounds of 
light amber honey, which I sold for 20) 
eents per pound.”—Eugene Busler, Spen 
eer County, Indiana. 

“Beekeeping is somewhat new in south 
west Oklahoma. I have been trying out 
a few colonies during the past three 
years, and they have made good every 
year. Last year I got over 100 full sec 
tions to the colony, which retailed her: 

(Continued on page 253.) 
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“Well, the 
Sunday 





next 








between four 
and five o’clock 
on week days, 
and the idea 
oceurred to me 
that, if I wish- 


A. I. Root’s Story of with his 
His Own Life 


preaches I will 

him and 
con- 
sent and sanc- 
tion we will 
have the chil- 








ed to be con- 
sistent, I must 
give the Lord 
as good a day’s 
work as I must 
give myself. 
Aceordin gly, 
one Sunday 
morning in the summer of 1878 I arose 
about my usual time, intending to make 
friendly visits at the homes of the peo- 
ple who came to the Sabbath school. I 
felt that I needed to go everywhere—not 
only where I was acquainted, but to 
every house; and if there was one in the 
neighborhood who felt a dislike to the 
Sabbath school I would make it a spe 
cial point to visit that one. 

After breakfast a thunder shower 
came up, but when I thought of staying 
at home I felt miserable. As soon as | 
made up my mind to go anyhow, I felt as 
happy as I used to years before in my 
childhood days when starting out into 
the woods with my father on a bright 
June morning. 

As I erossed the railroad and reached 
the top of the hill great drops warned 
me that I must seek shelter, and I went 
to a little house where I found a roomful 
of barefooted children just having break- 
fast. I do not know exactly how it came 
about, but very soon the mother inform- 
ed me that not one of her whole flock 
had ever attended a Sabbath school in 
their lives, and still further that none 
of them had ever attended a day school, 
the reason being that they had no clothes 
to wear and were unable to earn any. 
However, I learned that they had picked 
up some of the hymns such as “Hold the 
Fort” and “The Home Over There,” and 
very soon I passed out the little books to 
the elder ones and we had a good time 
singing and talking until the rain ceased. 
I then asked if we should not kneel in 
prayer thanking God for the beautiful 
rain. 

“But your religion is not like ours,” 
said the mother. “We are Catholics.” 

“Are you? I am very glad to hear it, 
and I hope you go to church every Sun- 
day and are faithful to your religion. Do 
you not have a Catholic Sunday school?” 

‘I guess not. We do not go regular- 


” 





‘ $< 





evil.—lIsa. 56:2. 


ly. 


“Has your priest never been to see you 


and the children?” 
“He never has,” 





Blessed is the man that doeth this, and the son of 
man that layeth hold on it; that keepeth the Sabbath 
from polluting it, and keepeth his hand from doing any 


And he said unto them, The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath. 


dren go to Sun 
day school 
somewhere.” 

The _ father 
here expressed 
his hearty ap- 
smi probation of 
mae S238. such a course 
and remarked that if I felt friendly to- 
ward the Catholies and every one else, no 
matter what their view on religion, he 
knew there could be no harm in joining 
with me, and he ealled the children, all 
of them, to kneel perhaps for the first 
time in their lives, and I felt that we had 
made a good start toward keeping at least 
one Sabbath day holy. 

The whole day was spent in just such 





——} 





visiting, and after finding kind words 
and pleasant greetings from all, even 


from those who were skeptics and who 
worked on Sundays. and even from those 
who kept saloons, I began to realize that 
it did not require any special miracle 
after all to arouse a whole community to 
the importance of remembering the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy. . We had a full 


Sunday school in the afternoon and an 


excellent prayer meeting in the brick 
schoolhouse in the evening. 
After walking nearly twenty miles 


that day I reached home about 11 o’clock 
that night with a new faith which I had 
never felt before. 

One Sunday afternoon in the winter of 
1881 I was walking out to see my mother 
when it occurred to me that my life for 
the past few weeks had been rather un- 
fruitful in the way of saving souls, and 
I was afraid that amid the cares of busi 
ness I was losing that happy enthusiasm, 
and that I was settling down to a kind of 
routine, letting the world go on as if 
pleased so long as it did not interfere 
with my plans and purposes. As I walked 
along I got to thinking about a young man 
whom I had met a few times but who, I 
felt pretty sure, was not a Christian. The 
thought came to me that I should visit 
him that very afternoon. As I was half 
way to my mother’s then, I thought I 
would wait and go next Sunday; but fear- 
ing that next Sunday I might not feel 
like it or that the roads might be bad, I 
turned about and started on my four- 
mile walk toward the home of this young 
man im question. As I crossed the bridge 
near his house a crowd of temptations 
assailed me just as they had a hundred 
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times hefore. I! felt for the time that 
my errand was the biggest piece of tom- 
foolery that I ever went into. I was 
trembling when I raised the latch to his 
gate, but after I had gotten into the 
house and received a pleasant welcome 
these feelings vanished and it was no 
great task to speak. 

“My friend, I have taken the liberty 
to come elear over here on foot to talk 
with you and to invite you to accept 
Christ as your Savior and guide. If I 
have made a mistake or am intruding I 
will go away at onee without another 
word,” 

“No mistake at all, Mr. Root. TI*am 
glad to see you, for I know it is just what 
I and the rest of us ought to do.” 

In a few minutes two other young men 
came in and at first I was so short-sighted 
as to think that this might prevent a con- 
tinuance of my talk with him; but almost 
at once something whispered that God 
was guiding it all and had sent them. 
Thereupon I told them my errand, and 
that, inasmuch as Christ drew no differ- 
ences, I extended the same invitations to 
them. 

Pretty soon still another young man 
came in and I said the same to him. Final 
ly we had almost enough gathered there 
for a prayer meeting. After some talk 
with them all some one suggested that 
we should have a Sunday school every 
Sunday afternoon, and you may be sure 
[ gladly enough accepted the invitation 
to lead them. Was it accident that led 
me to this out-of-the-way place that aft- 
ernoon, or was it the still small voice 
that so often pleads with us but is so 
often disregarded when we ean not see 
exactly the whys and wherefores? 

What is the good of a Sunday school 
after all? Well, it is a hard thing to 
reform a grown man, but if we take hovs 
and girls hefore they have aequired fixed 
bad habits they are far more apt to 
stand. It makes a terrible wrenching to 
take a strong man and bring him to 
Jesus’ feet as a little child. Battles have 
to he fought day by day that might have 
heen avoided if he had heen led into wis 
dom’s ways when his mind was voung 
and tender. 


TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 241.) 
purchase strong eolonies of bees in box 
hives cheaply and transfer them to mod- 
ern hives. There are several ways of 
transferring bees, but one of the best for 
a beginner is the old-fashioned way 
which may be briefly described as fol 
lows: At the beginning of fruit bloom, 
when the bees are working well, turn the 
box hive or gum upside down at one side 
of its stand, Place the new hive where 
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the old one stood. Place a box on top 
of the old hive, covering the now open 
top, which was formerly the bottom of 
the hive. Wrap a bag or piece of carpet 
around the hive and box to close the 
openings between. Now drum on the 
sides of the hive at intervals for 10 or 
15 minutes to cause the bees to run up 
into the box. After most of the bees are 
in the box, it can be carefully lifted off 
and set to one side in such a manner that 
there will be plenty of ventilation from 
below. 

One side of the hive should now be 
taken off so that the combs can be cut 
out. That part of each comb containing 
brood should be carefully cut and fitted 
into the frames of the new hive. To do 
this, first lay several pieces of cord across 
a board, then lay the empty frame over 
these pieces of cord. Place the pieces of 
brood comb in the frame, fitting in small 
pieces in order to fill the frame as com 
pletely as possible, then tie the ends of 
the cord, after which the frame may be 
hung into the new hive. The honey can 
be kept separate for use on the table or 
for feeding back to the bees. 

After all the brood has been trans- 
ferred to the frames, the bees can be 
dumped out of the box onto a wide board 
or large sheet of paper placed in front 
of the new hive, and allowed to run in 
as in hiving a swarm. If there is not 
enough brood to fill all of the frames of 
the new hive, the extra frames should 
contain full sheets of foundation. Should 
the weather become unfavorable after 
transferring it will be necessary to feed 
some of the honey back by placing it in 
an upper story above the inner cover. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 239.) 


* . : 
lv in oven; this will permit their being easi! 


pinched into shape. Pinch them into shapes of 
bunnies, cats, etc., making the ears and tails 
Touch up with vegetable coloring the eyes, nose 
and mouth. Then arrange the animals around 
the dessert in a ring and see how delighted th: 
kiddies will he 


Health Sandwich for Children 
(irate raw carrots, mix with honey to forn 
convenient spreading paste. Spread betwee: 
buttered slices of whole wheat or nut bread 
Date and Nut Dessert Sandwiches 
* cup chopped dates ™% cup warm hone, 
‘. cup chopped nut Pinch salt 


meats 


1 


Mix into a paste and spread thin slices 
properly trimmed brown bread with this mix 
ture. Press together and cut Allow to stand 
an hour (wrapped In wax paper) before ser 
ing. 

Honey supplies children with a whol 
some dessert. It is a safe means of ew 
tailing as well as satisfying their hanke1 
ing for sweets. It provides for them just 
what it should. Its mild laxative proper 
ties help to keep them in health; its nat 
ural fruit sugars are nourishing and in 

(Continued on page 251.) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Notices will be inserted in the classified 
columns for 7c per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi 
fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors. For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 
f credit has not been established previously. 





REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 


Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu- 
lar lines who are here listed when their adver 


tisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing.) 

P. H. Benson & Son, M. C. Berry & Co., 
William B. and John E. Boice, T. W. Burle- 
son, M. V. Facey Honey Co., H. B. Gable, Sam 


Hinshaw, Hunter & Reamy, J. J. Lewis, Louisi- 
ana Southern Bee Farm, Lewis A. McelIntire, 
Middle Tennessee Apiaries, J. L. Morgan, J. 
G. Puett & Sons, Red Stick Apiaries, the Rob 
son Mfg. Co., A. W. Smith, Dak. Sunshine 
\piaries, D. Steengrafe, Paul D. Thompson, 
W. O. Victor, M. Voinche, Oak Grove Nursery, 
Roscoe F. Wixson, D. L. Woodward, I. Put- 


nam, Electric Wheel Co., Heller Bros., Rhoades 
Mfg. Co., Storrs & Harrison, R. F. Neubert Co., 
R. M. Kellogg Co., Ross B. Scott. 
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HONEY FOR SALE 





EXTRACTED amber honey in tin. K 
lant, Cato, N. Y 


CLOVER-BASSWOOD BLEND in new 60's. 
J. N. Harris, St. Louis, Mich. 


WHITE clover honey in 60-Ib. cans. 


Gal 


None 


finer. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Extracted honey, clover, and 
buckwheat. C . SJallard, Valois, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Clover honey in new 60-lb. 
cans, 10¢ per lb. Jos. H. Hoehn. Ottoville. Ohio 

FOR SALE—Fine quality extracted clover 
honey. Lewis O. Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 

CARLOAD Michigan light extracted honey 
10¢ per Ib. L. S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint 
Mich 


CLOVER honey in 60-Ib. cans, 5 and 10 Ib. 


pails. Sample, 15c. Edw. Hassinger, Jr., Green 
ville, Wis. 
FOR SALE—Water white sweet clover hon 


ey. North Dakota’s best. Victor Apiaries, Chaf 
fee, N. D. 





~ HONEY sale, 


for any kind. any quantit; 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City. 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-1! 
cans, two to the case. D. R. Townsend, North 
star, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Fine quality clover honey in 
60-lb. eans. Sundberg Bros Route Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 


FOR SALE Clover honey in new 60-nound 


tins Also buckwheat N L. Stevens, Venice 
Center, N. Y. 

CHO!CE Wisconsin white extracted clover 
honey. Sample, 10c, The Hackbarth Apiaries, 


Wausau, Wis. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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CLOVER HONEY IN NEW 60-LB. CANS, 
case or ton. Write for prices. Novotny Bros., 


Arthyde, Minn. ons 

FOR SALE—Michigan clover extracted hon 
ey in new 60’s. Sample, 10c. W. X. Johnston, 
Port Hope, Mich. ’ " 

EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE—Olover, 
buckwheat, any kind of package. C. J. Bald 
ridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Well-ripened extracted clover, 
llc, dark, 8c; case lots of 2 60-lb. cans. H. G. 
Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. ’ 

WINKLER’S choice clover honey. Write for 
new reduced prices in order to close out. Edw. 
A. Winkler, Joliet, Tl. a aod a 

‘ STURDEVANT’S-NEBRASKA-CLOVER "’ 
honey. Finest quality. Extracted. ‘‘StureDe 
Vant,’’ St. Paul, Nebr. oe 

FINE, well-ripened clover honey in new 60- 
lb. cans, two in box. Prices on request. Dr. C. 





G. Luft, Fremont, Ohio. 

CLOVER honey, finest quality, in 60-lb. cans 
at 12c per pound. Sample, 10c. Longfellow 
sros., Hallowell, Maine. 


BUCKWHEAT honey, 12 5-Ib. pails in case, 
$6.00 per case, f. o. b. shipping point. Loren 
A. Yaw, Roaring Branch, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo- 
ver honey. Price on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 

HONEY FOR SALE—AIl grades, any quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, Inc., 265 
267 Greenwich St., New York City. 
clover and buck- 
five and ten Ib. 

: 


FOR SALE—Fine quality 
wheat honey in 60-lb. cans, 
pails. Ray C. Wilcox, Odessa, 

WATSON’S choice Nebraska clover extract- 
ed 60’s for sale. Write for prices. Sample, 
10c. Albert W. Watson, Wayne, Nebr. 

BUCKWHEAT-GOLDENROD honey of best 
quality, in five and sixty pound tins. Price rea 
sonable. H. E. Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio. 


SWEET clover honey. Not extracted until 
thoroughly ripe. Write for prices, stating quan- 
tity. Sample, 15c. Arthur Beals, Oto, Iowa. 

CLOVER-BASSWOOD honey blended by the 
hees. heavy body, thoroughly ripened, in new 
60-Ib. cans. Leland Farnsworth, Davison, Mich 


FOR SALE—Choice white and light amber 
Michigan extracted honey in NEW 60-lb. cans, 


case or carload. Sample, 15¢c. David Running, 


Filion, Mich. 

A FEW cases good dead-ripe amber honey 
goldenrod and buckwheat blend). 9¢ per Ib 
f. o. b. here. O. H. Townsend, Plainwell, R. F 


D. 3, Mich. 
FOR SALE 


Finest quality clover honey in 
new 60-Ib. cans and case or carload. 
Write for prices, stating quantity desired. J. 


D. Beals, Dwight, N. D. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


eases, 


For the beekeeper hon 


‘y sellers whose supply may be short, we have 
choice honevs that we offer. Write for prices 
The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 

HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins. White 
clover at 12¢ lb white sage at 12¢ lb white 
orange at 13¢ Ib.: extra L. A. sage at Ile Ib 
Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y 

HONEY FOR SALE—Buckwheat-clover, de 
licious, mild flavor, but dark color. New 60-Ib 
cans net, $5.50 each: $10.50 per case of two 
f. o. b. here. Adams & Mvers, Ransomville 
N. Y 


HONEY FOR SALE—wWhite sweet clover ex 
tracted and fancy white comb in shallow frames. 
Quality goods that will please your trade. Write 
for prices. The Colorado Honey Producers’ 
Assn., Denver, Colo, 
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FOR SALE—Ohio white clover honey, $12.00 
for single case two 60-lb. cans; in 10-case lots, 
$10.80 per case; 12 5-lb. pails, $8.00. Chunk 
honey, 12 5-lb. pails, $10.00. Sample, 15c. F. 
W. Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 


TT ML 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED 








BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—AIll our hon- 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 
following from the ‘‘Guarantee and Advertis- 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture: 
‘*We will not guarantee any honey buyer’s fi- 
nancial responsibility, and advise all beekeep- 
ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab- 
lished his credit with tho seller.’ 


WANTED—Fancy white- clover comb. E. W. 
Peirce Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 


~ BEESWAX wanted, cash or trade. The Colo- 
rado Honey Producers’ Assn., Denver, Colo. 


BEESWAX WANTED — ‘Highest market 
prices paid. Cash or in exchange for supplies. 
Write us for quotation before shipping else- 
The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 


where. 


and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BEESWAX WANTED—We are now paying 
very high prices for beeswax, both cash and 
trade. Write us for quotation and we will 
be very glad to quote you f. o. b. Hamilton or 
f. o. b. your shipping point. Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Il. 
STOVDUUED ODETTE SED ETT 
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FOR SALE 
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BEE CULTURE 


FOR SALE—10-frame hives, supers, frames, 
bottoms, covers, foundation, 2-frame extractor, 
few Jumbo hives. J. Holzhauer, 4768 Baldwin, 
Detroit, Mich. 

OWING to slight changes in management, we 
offer a large list of bee supplies, new and used. 
All bargains. Write for list. Winkler Honey 
Co., Joliet, Ill. 


~ FOR SALE—200 10-frame 4% 


April, 


1927 





beeway su 


pers, with section-holders and _ separators. 
Painted. Little used. No diseases. C. J. Bald- 
ridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 


ROBINSON'S comb foundation will please 
the bees, and the price will please the 
keeper. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. S. 
inson, Mayville, N. Y. 

FOR SAL E—Copies of Gleanings from 1917 
to 1926 inclusive, except 1921, fine condition, 


bee- 
Rob 


$6.50. 1000 4%x1% sections, $8.00. Erwin 
Schmidt, Medina, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-Ib. cans, 
two cans to a case, boxed. We have large 


stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 
if interested. We are offering only good cans 
and good cases. C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 


A nice home 


near several thriving towns. 
Good buildings, with bees and fine equipment 
(Bees wintered fine.) See advertisement in 
last November number of Gleanings, page 745 
which was too late for a sale last fall. O. H. 


Townsend, Plainwell, R. F. D. 3, Mich. 
BEE HUNTERS—We guarantee that you 
ean find more bees, spring, summer, or fall, 


with our patented bee trap than with any other 


system. No experience necessary. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Price, $2.50 


postpaid. L. E. McMonigal, Chews, N. J. 





GOOD 60-lb. cans, two in a case, 20c case. 
I. J. Stringham, Glen Cove, N. Y. 


HONEY New 





design. _ “Catalog 








free. E astern ‘Label Co., Clintonville, Conn. 
BIG bargain in beehives. Send for catalog. 
The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


FOR SALE—Damaged cane sugar for stimu- 


lative bee feeding. Winkler Honey Co., Joliet, 
LE 

FOR SALE—30 double-walled “hives, nearly 
new. Standard 10-frame, $2.50 each. L. F. 
Howden, Fillmore, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Good 10-frame comb honey or 


shallow extracting supers, 25c each. C. H. Har 
lan, Spring Valley, Wis. 


MAKE queen introduction SURE. One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

FOR SALE—tThe Simplicity extractor. For 
price, write the Ontario Beekeepers’ Supply 
House, Guelph, Ont., Canada. 


‘SECOND-HAND 60-lb. cans. Two cans to 


case. Good condition. Price 20c per case. Long 
fellow Bros., Hallowell, Maine. 

FOR SALE—50c per case, two cans in case, 
75 cases, good clean 60-lb. cans (used). Dr. 
Geo. T. Hayman, Doylestown, Pa. 

BEE SUPPLIES—Hive bodies, 75c¢ each. 
Covers and bottoms, 50c each. Other bargains. 


Valley 
Texas 

TWO 60-comb galvanized sterilizing tanks, 
covers, faucets, benches; 1 100-gallon galvan- 


ized drum, hose connection, $25.00. Appeldoorn, 
Hamler, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One_ honey extractor, one hon- 
ey tank, excluders, 90 extracting supers, 50 
comb-honey supers. Inquire of James McKen- 
zie, Blaine, Mich 


Bee & Honey Co., Box 703, Weslaco 
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BEES AND QUEEN S FOR SALE 





WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees «ad the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, if will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 


eate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale. 
PACKAGE bees, three-banded Italians. Can 
ey Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas. 
PACKAGE BEES. Now booking orders. See 


ad page 269. J. M. Cutts & Son, Montgomery 
Ala. 





FOR SALE—TWIN-DEL queens and Root 





Quality beekeepers’ supplies. W. G. Lauver, 
Middletown, Pa. 

Ps larger ad on page 
262, or write for prices. John A. Williams, Box 


178, Oakdale, La. 


BEES AND - QUEENS- 
Write for large 
Tibbee Station, 


-Best and cheapest. 
catalog. The Stover Apiaries 
Miss. 





including 
all their equipment. Guaranteed free from dis 


ease. L. Hubbard, Onsted, Mich. 


FOR SALE—30 colonies Italian bees and 60 
4-frame nuclei, guaranteed free from disease 
Gage Bros., 1309 King St., E., Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada. 


THREE- BANDED Italian queens, i $1.00 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Write for 
prices on package bees. G. E. Whittle, Musse! 
Ala. 

PACKAGE BEES. Pettit’s quality. Person 
ally shipped from Georgia. Canadian or Ameri 
= money. Morley Pettit, Georgetown, On- 

rio. 
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GLEANINGS IN 


LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
until Jume 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A. 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


April, 1927 





130 colonies bees and equipment, sale or on 
liberal share basis. Guaranteed free of A. F. B. 
R. D. Hiatt, 2076 Fairmont Ave., Columbus, O. 

LET me know your wants and quote you on 
your bee and queen requirements for 1927. Cir 
cular gladly sent on request. R. V. Stearns, 
Brady, Texas. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 
12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write for price on 
package bees. T. J. Talley, R. F. D. No. 3, 
Greenvile, Ala. 

FINEST ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. 
Vigorous, leather-colored. Bright golden. 
Prompt and courteous service. Wm. R. Ste 
phens, Wingate, Indiana. 


\LABAMA queens, bright Italians, 1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write 
for price on package bees. H. B. Talley, R. F. 
D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES— 
1 queen, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 100, $75.00. Price 
on bees on request. Queens ° red for business. 
Try them and be convinced. Sam Foley, Green 
ville, Ala. 

WE have a strain that produced 400 pounds 
in a season in Alabama and recommend them 
to be as good as anybody’s. Three-pound pkg. 
complete, $3.75. Joe C. Weaver & Sons, Coch- 
rane, Ala. 











CERTIFIED Italian bees, 100 full colonies 
of this fine strain of leather-colored stock will 
be sold as usual. 27 years under STATE su- 
pervision. Charles Stewart, Box 42, Johns- 


town, N. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, ready April 1. 1 
queen, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. W. W. Talley, Green 
ville, R. F, D. No. 4, Ala. — ae 

GOLDEN Italian queens, producing large 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Package 
bees, nuclei, circular, 1927, ready free. Dr. 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Two-pound package Italian bees 
with select untested queen, $3.00. All bees 
shipped with health certificate attached. The 
Mangham Apiaries Co., C. S. Duncan, Prop., 
Mangham, La. 


FOR SALE and removal—50 swarms of bees 
near Chicago, with combs for extracting. In- 
spector’s guarantee against disease. Make rea 
sonable offer. Mrs. Jennie Walker, 6002 28th 
Street, Cicero, Ill. 


GOLDEN Italian queens for sale. 1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Package 
bees in season, 20 per cent to book your order 
for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, Greenville, 
R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 


SHE-SUITS-ME’’ queens, 3-banded stock, 
none better. Untested queens from May 15 to 
June 15, $2.00. After June 15, $1.50. Intro- 
duction guaranteed. Circular. Allen Latham, 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—TI will begin 
shipping about May 1. Prices, untested, $1.05; 
6. $5.50; 12 to 49, 80c each; 50 or more, 75¢ 
each. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, R. F. D. No. 2, 
Randleman, N. C. 


TEN colonies of bees, six in Buckeye and 
four in Standard Root hives with two supers 
each, nearly new. Fed and packed. Guaranteed 
free from disease. Price reasonable. 7. 
Thompson, New Bedford, Pa. 

PURE ITALIAN QUEENS—Untested, $1.00; 
tested, $1.50; 2-lb. package, $3.00. Add price 
of queen wanted. Safe arrival guaranteed after 
May 10. Write for prices on colonies. Birdie 
M. Hartle, 924 Pleasant St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 
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LISTEN—Do you like to be disappointed ? If 
not, place your orders with us for high grade 
Italian bees and queens. Satisfaction guaran 
teed. Write for circular and price list. Caro 
lina Bee Co., W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 


SATISFACTION is great. Yet our three- 
banded Italian bees and queens satisfy the best 
beekeepers. We guarantee satisfaction when 
you order from us. Package bees a specialty. 
Write for prices. The Shoffner Apiaries, Lib 
erty, N. C. 


BEES and three-banded Italian queens, 2-lb. 
package bees with queens, $3.50. Can ship 
April 15. Health certificate, safe arrival, prompt 
attention. 10 per cent books order. Write for 
particulars. Ship on combs. C. E. Carpenter, 
Bunkie, La. 


HOLLOPETER’S STRAIN three-banded Ital- 
ians reared on the summit of the Alleghenies, 
are unexcelled as honey-gatherers. Untested 
queens ready June 1. $1.00 each. J. B. Hollo- 
peter, Rockton, Pa. (Commercial queen-breeder 
from 1911). 


BEST quality of Golden Italian queens and 
package bees sold under the best guarantee 
offered today by a firm which specializes in 
square dealing. Booking orders now for 1927. 
Spencer Bee Farms, Orleans Parkway, R. F 
D. No. 2, New Orleans, La. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, tested, $1.50; se 
lect tested, $2.50; untested, about May 1 to 5, 
$1.00 each; 6 to 11, 90c each; 12 or more, 80c 
each. State inspected. Safe arrival and satis 
faction guaranteed. Send for price list. D. T. 
Gaster, Randleman, R. F. D. No. 2, N. C. 








ONE of our members in the Big Horn Basin 
of Wyoming has from 100 to 200 colonies of 
bees for sale. These bees are guaranteed free 
from disease in a disease-free locality. If in 
terested, write for particulars to THE COLO 
RADO HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


GOLDEN Italian tested queens, $2.00 each; 
2 lbs. Italian bees, with untested queen, on one 
frame of honey, $3.50; 3-lb. pkg. bees with one 
untested queen on 2 frames of emerging brood 
and honey, $6.00. Over five packages, $5.50. A 
health certificate accompanies each shipment. 
U. O. Bordelon, Hamburg, La. 


WE will appreciate your business whether 
large or small, and assure you the best possi 
ble service. Three-banded Italian queens, $1.00 
each; six for $5.50; dozen, $10.00. 2-lb. pack- 
ages of bees with select untested queens, one, 
$4.00; six, $3.75 each; dozen, $3.50 each. P. 
M. Williams, Mt. Willing, Ala. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—40 swarms of bees in 
standard Root hives, combs made from full 
sheets of foundation. A certificate of inspec 
tion will be furnished from an authorized bee 
inspector. About 100 empty hives with frames; 
about 300 shallow extracting and comb-honey 
supers. F. W. Churchill, West Valley, N. Y 


FOR SALE—70 colonies bees and equip- 
ment. 10-frame hives. Inspection and certificate 
before sale. Put your own valuation on them 
and take them at half price. Come and take 
‘em away. First come, first served. Must sell 
at any price. Drop postal when coming. Car 
rington Callaway, Norwood, Va. 


BEES—2-lb. combless package, with queen, 
$4.00. QUEENS—tTested, $2.00. NUCLEI—2 
comb nucleus, 2 lbs. bees and queen, $6.00. 
Bees, run of out-yard, pure and hybrid together. 
Tested queens producing three-banded leather- 
colored bees. Nucleus combs in L. frames built 
on wired foundation. Freedom from contagious 
disease and safe arrival guaranteed. On certain 
conditions, I can make much lower prices. 
Write for full information to Dr. Stiles, P. O. 
Box 422, Houston, Texas. 
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PACKAGE BEES CHEAP—Can ship prompt- 
ly several hundred combless packages of hy 
brids and black bees containing three pounds 
worker bees with purely mated Italian queen 
at $4.00 each, or $3.75 in lots of 25 or more. 
No drones will be shipped. Entire satisfaction 
guaranteed. Baughn Stone, P. O. Box 444, 
Clarksville, Texas. 


“BEES and queens for sale. The 1927 bee 


season is near at hand. Look out for your 
wants and let us figure with you. We have 
ome of the best bees and queens that are 
raised. Prices are right. Queen bees, $1.00 
each; $10.00 per doz.; $70.00 per 100. 2-lb. 
package with queen, $4.50. Graydon Bros., 
Greenville, R. F. D. No. 4, Ala. 


BEES and QUEENS for spring delivery. 
Quick service and satisfaction guaranteed. 20 
per cent will book your order. Three-banded 
Italian bees and queens. Try them. They are 
gentle und good honey-gatherers. 1 2-lb. pack 
age and untested queens, $3.50. For additional 
pound add $1.00. Delivery begins April 15. 
Raoul Domingue, Erwinville, La. 


FOR SALE—Choice bright Italian queens. I 
have been building up this strain for the last 
24 for vigorous hustlers, good winterers, 
gentleness and fine color. These queens will 
equal the best on the market. Health certificate 
goes with the queens. Prices: 1 untested queen, 

5 12 untested queens, $12.00; 1 breeder, 


years 


$1.25 
$10.00. Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, N. 

BOOKING orders for spring delivery I 
have one of the best packages offered; two 
frames with brood and honey, two pounds bees, 
and one untested queen introduced. One to 
four packages, $6.00; over five packages, $5.00, 
f. o. b. here. Hoffman frames, some built on 
Dadant’s wired foundation. 20 per cent books 
order. All bees shipped with health certificate. 
lL.. J. Bond, Big Bend, La. 


GOLDEN Italian queens and nuclei (or pack- 


age bees) for 1927. The big, bright, hustling 
kind (the kind that gets the honey). Satisfied 
customers everywhere. Untested, $1.00 each; 6 
for $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Tested, 
$2.00 each; 2-frame nucleus or 2-pound pack 


age with queen, $4.50 each; 10 or more, $4.00 
each. Safe arrival guaranteed. Health certificate 





furnished. E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 

ST. ROMAIN’S HIGH QUALITY ITALIAN 
BEES, Golden or three-banded. Price as fol 
lows 1 3-lb. pkg. with queen, $4.50; from 
10 up, $4.25 each; 1 4-lb. pkg. with queen 
$5.50; from 10 up, $5.25 each. Shipping sea 


son starts April 1, 1927, depending on weather 
condition. A health certificate with each ship 


ment, and I also guarantee safe arrival. Ad 
dress John St. Romain, Marksville, La. 
BRIGHT Italian bees and golden queens. 


Past season we shipped packages into 32 states 
and queens to three foreign countries. Have 
never had a dissatisfied customer. Have re- 
ceived many reports as ‘‘Finest lot of bees 
[ have ever received,’’ ‘‘Bees are better than 
| expected.’’ Write for prices. They’re reason 
able. Season begins April 10. Bees shipped 
from New Orleans. M. Stevenson, Westwego, 
La. 


SAY, DO YOU WANT THOSE BEES ON 
TIME? They are ready now. And they are not 
cheap stuff like you can buy, but as good as 
money can buy. I will ship as near the day 
you want them as the next one. Don’t wait 
until the day you want them, then wire, as 
many did last year. I will send you three full 
pounds of bees, one good Italian queen, for 
$4.50 with syrup feed. Or on frame of honey 
and brood just as you like; 3 pounds bees, 2 
frames brood, $5.25; 4-pound package, $5.25. 
All bees shipped on comb with queens intro- 
duced ordered otherwise. F. M. Mor- 
gan, La. 


nvtless 


Hamburg 
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April, 1927 
ITALIAN 


bees and queens—Honey Gir] 
strain—2 lbs. bees with queen, $3.50 per pkg.:; 
10 to 24 pkgs., $3.35 each; 25 or more, $3.25 
each; 3 lbs. bees with queen, $4.25 per pkg.; 
10 to 24 pkgs., $4.10 each; 25 or more, $4.00 


each; 4 lbs. bees with queen, $5.25 per pkg.; 
10 to 24 pkgs., $5.10 each; 25 or more, $5.00 
each. Queens for June and July delivery, un 
tested, 1, 90c; 10, $8.00; 25, $18.75. Safe 


delivery guaranteed. 15 per cent books your or 
der. Balance before shipping date. Guaranteed 
safe arrival, subject to bad-order receipt. Cer 
tificate of inspection with each shipment 
Mayeux Bee Co., Hamburg, La. 


‘ATTENTION TO HONEY PRODUCERS.” 





We are now ready to ship your supply of pack 
age bees with famous Honey Gir! strain. Bees 
and queens which are an extra light three 
banded Italian improved. Prices for two-pound 
packages are as follows: 1 to 24, $3.75; 25 to 
49, $3.50; 50 to 74, $8.25; 75 to 100, } 
Three-pound packages, 1 to 24, $4.50; 
19, $4.25; 50 to 74, $4.00; 75 to 100, 
\bove prices include one untested (1927) 
queen introduced en route and one brood frame 
with honey in store for food in transit. Live 
delivery (with proper notation) free from dis 
ease and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. T. A 
Plauche, Hamburg, La. 

EARLY PACKAGE BEES and HIGHEST 
GRADE ITALIAN QUEENS. Our only busi 


ness 18 


BEES anw QUEENS. We do not pur 
chase honey, deal in supplies, or sell off a few 


old bees in the spring as a side-line. Our 
colonies are worked exclusively for the pro 
duction of young, vigorous, healthy worker 
bees for packages. Colonies are drawn on 
about every two weeks from March 20 to 
June 20. Two and three pound packages, 50 


pounds or more, $1.00 per pound. Select three 
banded Italian queens, $1.00 each. 10 per cent 
deposit will book order and reserve shipping 
date. Large orders booked in advance will 
receive special prices. We guarantee both safe 


arrival and satisfaction. J. . Wing, Cotton 
wood, Calif. Most NORTHERN BREEDER in 
California. 

BOOKING for May delivery, 1927. Try 
Dalton’s introduced laying-en-route-to-you 
QUEENS in packages. Save the risk of in 
troducing her. Gain the days it takes for her 


to get to laying and make you brood to emerge 


into bees. Two frames of honey, brood, and 
bees, well covered, two additional pounds 
shaken in, a good young Italian queen on 
these combs laying before she starts to you 
Price f. o. b. Bordelonville, $6.00 per single 


20 per cent cash books your order. 
Frames, standard Hoffman, largely built on 
Dadant’s wired foundation, bees and queen 
light Italian, called goldens. Health certificates 
on every package. Remember that last season 
I rejected more orders after filling to capacity 
than I accepted. Satisfied customers for refer 
ence in most states. Jes Dalton, Moreauville 
La. EAT KELLOGG’S CEREALS BECAUSE 
HE IS BOOSTING HONEY. 


AU CU Le 


HELP WANTED 


package. 
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WANTED—tTwo men for package and queen 
season. Some experience with bees necessary 
W. J. Forehand & Sons, Fort Deposit, Ala. 


MAN for 6-acre bee and poultry farm in vil 


lage. Some bee experience necessary. Out 
apiaries. References. Woodward Apiaries 
Clarksville, N. Y. 


WANTED—Experienced man to take charge 
of 500 colonies for this season. State experi 
ence and salary expected. Rocky Mountain Bee 
Company, Billings, Mont. 

WILL give experience and small wage to 
strong, active young man for help in apiaries 
May to November. State age and weight. Mor 
ley Pettit, Georgetown, Ont. 
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April, 1927 GLEANINGS IN 
WANTED—Experienced beekeeper, clean 
habits. Give age and wages wanted. Opportun- 
ity to work up. Also helper. F. B. Pritchard, 
Visalia, Route A, Box 154, Calif. 
HONUUQUAANEEOUOUUNANNLUGUQUONENEEG HUGH 


SITUATION WANTED 


WANTED 











-A job with some commercial bee 


keeper or queen-breeder. 10 years’ experience. 
{ge 22 and single. Raymond Johnson, Brad 
ford, R. F. D. No. 4, Ill. 
UWUUUUUULIUONGTOUUUUUUUNLEUUELONTOUUNELLETUETTLENGLSUAUEUEGGAAONAENGEA TC AUA ETAT 
EXCHANGE 





bees or 


Honey 


WANTED—To exchange package 
queens for foundation. Valley Bee & 
Co., Box 703, Weslaco, Texas. 
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_ MISCELANEOUS 
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rHE BEE WORLD—The 
nal in Britain and the only international bee 
view in existence. It is read, re-read and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you! Specimen 
py free from the publishers. Send us a post 


leading bee jour 


card today. It is well worth your little trouble. 
The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England. 
Pee 
ROOT EXTRACTOR EXCHANGE 
COLUMN 


\ free advertising service to Root custom 
ers who wish to dispose of their present ex 
tractors as they are purchasing Root machines 
rreater capacity.) 


of 





—-One four-frame 

as good as new. Hand power 

Westby, Box 3438, Wis. 

FOR QUICK SALE—Two Lewis-Markle ex 

four-frame size, in excellent condi 
at a reasonable price. M. Hobart, 217 N. 

Court St., Medina, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—One 8-frame Root automatic 
power extractor and one automatic four-frame 
hand extractor. Both in good condition. Weber 
Brothers Honey Co., Laurel, Mont. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 246.) 


FOR SALE 
tractor, about 
Oscar Lovass, 


Buckey e ex 


tractors, 


mediately digestible; its mineral ele 
ments balanee other foods and prevent to 
a large extent the acidity so prevalent to 
day. 

Its appearance is inviting; its flavor 
tempting; it arouses the appetite; it is 
perfeetly digestible without any taxation 
to the digestive system, and gives new 
goodness to food combinations. 





7 Harrison’s Golden 
Queens and Nuclei 


Pure Italian. You will be delighted when 
you see them and satisfied when you use them. 
[ am new in business, but my apiary work is 
n care of experienced hands (a queen-breeder 
who has reared and shipped successfully fine 
queens into all parts of America and Europe). 
Give me a trial. I know you will be pleased. 

One untested, $1.00; 12, $11.50; 100, $90. 
Two-frame nucleus and queen, one, $4.25; ten 
or more, $4.00 each. 

Money-back guarantee on everything sold. 


J. K. HARRISON 


HONORAVILLE, ALA. 


Route 1. 
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Leahy’s Standard 
Bee Supplies 


For Quality, Service, Satisfaction 
SEND YOUR ORDERS TO: 


W. R. Perry Company, 
1209 Howard St., Omaha, Nebr. 


Blish, Mize & Silliman Hdwe. Co., 


Atchison, Kansas. 


A. M. Hunt & Sons, 
Goldthwaite, Texas. 


J. W. Rouse, 


Mexico, Missouri. 


Michigan Bee Supply Company, 
2362-2364 State St., Saginaw, W. 8., Mich. 
T. W. Burleson, 


Waxahachie, Texas. 


Write for our free catalog today 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 


40 Mary St., Higginsville, Missouri 
Queens, Package Bees 


AND NUCLEI FOR SPRING DELIVERY 1927 
Our very best honey-producing stock of gen 
tle three-banded Italians. 


One 2-lb. package with 
$3.75; 5 packages, each, 
each, $3.50; 25 or more, 
packages, add $1.00 per package. Two-frame 
nuclei same as 2-lb. packages; three-frame 
nuclei same as 3-lb. packages, F. O. B. Luverne. 


Queens, one, $1.00; six, $5.00; twelve, $9.50; 
one hundred, $70.00. Tested queens, $1.50 
each, or $16.00 per dozen; 20 per cent books 
your order. Begin shipping April 15. We guar 
antee safe arrival, satisfaction on everything 
we ship. 


TAYLOR APIARIES, Lock Box, Luverne, Ala. 


Booking Orders 


for high-grade three-banded Italian 
bees and queens. 2-lb. pkg., $4.50, 
discount on quantity. Select untest- 
ed queen, $1.00; $10.00 per dozen: 
select tested queen, $1.50. Inspec- 
tor’s certificate with each. 


J. ALLEN 


CATHARINE, ALABAMA. 


young laying queen, 
$3.60; 10 packages 
$3.40. For the 3-lb 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE GOLDEN APIARIES 


To supply the need of those who desire 
good golden queens, two queen-breeders 
who know how to rear good queens and 
know good queens when they see them, 
have established the above business. 

The strain we have succeeded in find- 
ing is the best goldens to be found any- 
where. They are large, gentle, prolific, ex- 
cellent honey-gatherers, and very beau- 
tiful, and will meet the requirements of 
the most severe. These apiaries are twelve 
miles away from Mr. Knight’s three- 
banded yards near Hayneville, and the 
only connection is, the same financial re- 
sponsibility with prompt service and hon- 
est treatment. 

Select (one grade only) young laying 
queens, guaranteed mated pure, will be 
ready about April 1. Price, until June 1, 
$1.00 each, any number. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. We will book 
your order now, without cash, securing 
early shipping dates. 


The Golden Apiaries 


LETOHATCHIE, ALA. 
Jasper Knight, Owner. Samuel Hawkins, Mgr. 


BEES 


Two pounds of bees with queens, each. . . $3.60 
Three pounds of bees with queen, each.. 4.60 





Five per cent discount on 100 or more pack- 
ages. Bees shipped in light strong cages by 
express only. You may be sure to get prompt 
service from me. 


QUEENS 


Untested, each, $1.00, in any quantity until 
May 10; after, per dozen, $10.00; per 100, 
$85.00. Tested, each, $1.50; per dozen, $15.00. 

Breeding queens: I have a number of very 
fine breeders, too good to be used only for 
honey production, and should be used to raise 
daughters that will produce bees that get the 
honey. I challenge the world to produce better 
bees than I offer. 

Breeders, each, $5.00, or with a nucleus of 
her own bees, $8.00. 

I have been breeding and shipping bees since 
1889. There is no disease; health certificate 
with every shipment. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
I breed only the light three-banded Italians. 

Address plainly— 


W. H. LAWS 


BOX 505. WHARTON, TEXAS. 
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Achord Combless 
Packages and 


Queens 


THE BEST OF PURE THREE-BANDED 
ITALIANS. THE PICK OF THE 
HONEY-MAKERS 


2-lb. packages with select 1927 laying queens, 
$4.25 each; five or more, $4.00 each. 


3-lb. packages with select 1927 laying queens, 
25 each; five or more, $5.00 each. 


‘ 
$5. 


If packages are wanted without the queens, 
deduct $1.00 from the price of each. 


Shipments will start about April 15, and 
will have inspection certificates and all papers 
necessary to carry the bees through without 
delay. 

Select 1927 laying queens, $1.00 each, any 
number. Tested queens, $1.75 each. Select 
tested prospective breeding queens, $2.50 each. 


Producing and shipping package bees and 
queens has been our sole business for many 
years. We can give you the very best in bees, 
queens, and service. Your order placed here 
brings highest value for the money invested. 


W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


BEES AND QUEENS 


Very best strain of Italians for March, 
April, and May deliveries, at the follow 
ing bargain prices: 


1 2-lb. 
10 2-lb. 
25 2-lb. 
50 2-lb. 

100 2-lb. 


1 3-lb. 
10 3-lb. 





pkg. with Italian queen $ 3.50 
pkgs. with Italian queen 32.50 
pkgs. with Italian queen 78.00 
pkgs. with Italian queen 150.00 
pkgs. with Italian queen 290.00 


pkg. with Italian queen. 4.25 
pkgs. with Italian queen 41.25 
25 3-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 100.00 
50 3-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 195.00 
100 3-lb. pkgs. with Italian queen 380.00 


Remember, an untested Italian queen of 
either the three-band or leather-colored strain 
with each package without extra cost. I am a 
shipper of many years’ experience. I guaran- 
tee safe delivery in the U. S. and Canada. No 
disease. Very best strain of Italians that money 
can buy and that I can produce. All orders 
filled promptly on day wanted or your money 
back on first mail. 10 per cent books order. I 
especially appreciate orders from my old cus- 
tomers, and will always give you the same 
prompt, honest service. 

References: Oitizens National Bank of this 
place or the Guarantee State Bank, of Gause, 


Texas, where I lived for over 15 years before 
coming here. 


H. E. GRAHAM, CAMERON, TEX. 
P. 0. BOX 666. 
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WANTED—Man or boy, experienced, to help 
with bees. F. G. Bass, Front Royal, Va. 


~ WANTED—Bees or bee outfit, preferably 
near home. Edwin Selfe, Bellevue, R. F. D. No. 
6, Ohio. 


~ BEES AND QUEENS—Best and cheapest. 
Write for large catalog. The Stover Apiaries, 
Tibbee Station, Miss. 


SIX different fancy dahlias, postpaid, $1.00. 
Surplus private collection. Lester G. Hoblin, 
1031 56th St., Brooklyn, N. Y 

WANTED—25-200 colonies, shares or pur- 
chase, located within 60 miles of Detroit. Ivan 
Parks, 438 Merrill St., Birmingham, Mich. 














WANTED to EXCHANGE package bees for 
16-gauge Browning automatic shotgun. Give 
price wanted in first letter. G. E. Whittle, Mus- 
sel, Alabama. 


WANTED—Young man of clean habits to 
work in our apiaries, 900 colonies. State height, 











weight, age, salary in first letter. Harry W. 
Beaver, Troy, Pa. 
FOR SALE—A few colonies of bees, guar- 


anteed free from disease. Comb honey and full- 
depth extracting supers; 24 queen-rearing hives. 
K. R. Fuller, R. F. D. No. 2, Marengo, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—70 colonies of state inspected 
bees guaranteed free from disease in Standard 
10-frame A. I. Root hives, good Italian bees in 
first-class condition. Gus Happel, 531 Helen 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





BUY ‘from ‘shipper farthest north. Hardy 
stock, three-band Italians for spring delivery. 


Three-frame nuclei and tested queen, $5.00 
each. No disease. Twenty years’ experience. 
S. G. Crocker, Jr., Roland Park P. O. Balti- 
more, Md. 


FOR SALE—Nine swarms of bees, a quan 
tity of hives, supers, etc. Honey extractor and 
other beekeeping equipment. If interested, send 
for complete list and price. Bees will be in 
spected as soon as taken from winter quar 
ters. M. E. Hastings, New York Mills, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—300 eight or ten frame dove- 
tailed hives with two good frames of brood, 
each well covered with bees and a young un 
tested Italian queen of high quality stock. For 
orders of 25 or more, I will give free delivery 
in Michigan within 100 miles of Flint, for 
$6.25 each. Ten per cent deposit with order, 
balance before delivery. First come, first served. 
Begin filling orders about May 15. Buy your 
bees near home and avoid losses in long trans 
portation. Bees guaranteed to be free from dis- 
ease. Leonard S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, 
Mich. 











Beeswax 


WE PAY THE BEST MARKET 
PRICE 


Write for prices and shipping in- 
structions 


The A. I. Root Co. 


Medina, Ohio 
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BEES, MEN, AND THINGS 
(Continued from page 244.) 
for 25 cents a section, so my colonies av- 
eraged about $25.00 each.”—David S. 
Corbin, Washita County, Okla. 


“Last year I placed some good-sized 
ecards in all the stores handling my honey 
during honey week, and had good exhib- 
its of the goods not only in the stores but 
in some of the banks of the city. I am 
sure this was very good advertising, and 
it cost very little. The merchants were 
much pleased and the bank people thank- 
ed me for the display. The people at the 
banks were asked by their patrons where 
my honey could be obtained. They were 
sent to the stores handling it.”—O. M. 
Smith, Hampshire County, Mass. 


“The Second Short Course in beekeep- 
ing offered in Saskatchewan was held at 
the University of Saskatchewan, Saska- 
toon, the first week in February. The 
course was designed for beginners and 
those with little experience in beekeep- 
ing, and took the form of lectures on im- 
portant beekeeping topics, and of prac- 
tical work in the assembling of beekeep- 
ing equipment. Those attending the 
course this year were specially favored 
by the presence of Professor Francis 
Jager, Chief of the Bee Division of the 
University of Minnesota, and one of the 
best informed authorities on beekeeping. 
Professor Jager was present two days of 
the course and those registered for the 
course and others had the privilege of 
hearing him several times during his stay. 
Mr. R. M. Muckle, a Manitoba beekeeper 
and an authority on beekeeping in the 
prairie provinces, assisted in the course 
and gave a number of interesting and 
instructive addresses. Members of the 
university staff made contributions to 
the program.”—C. F. Patterson, Saska- 
toon County, Saskatchewan. 
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“The prospects for a good honey flow 
are bright at this time. The white clo 
ver is in fine condition, and with a few 
rains later on there should be a good 
crop of honey this year. Colonies that 
went into winter with plenty of good 
stores and young bees have wintered well 
and are building up rapidly.”—O. W. 
Taylor, Pike County, III. 


“Today, March 12, I looked over a lit- 
tle apiary located at the side of a swamp 
and saw that the colonies have about 500 
pounds of honey ready to extract in order 
to make room for the tupelo which will 
bloom in about two weeks. This honey 
is from willow and yellow jessamine, and 
is poor in quality. The bees, needless to 
say, could not be in better condition, and 
increase will have to be made within a 
week.”—L. L. Ferebee, Jasper County, 
8. C. 








GLE 


Ready for 
Immediate Shipment 


ANINGS I 


We are in a position to supply im- 
mediately either stock or special 
sizes and grades of 


SECTIONS IN CARLOADS 
OR LESS 


You will obtain the benefits of our 
specialization in the production of 
sections that are perfect in work- 
manship in every respect—glossy 
polish, fold square without break- 
ing, smooth dovetailed corner— 
what more could you wish for? 

Write for free samples and a 
copy of our 1927 catalog. 


August Lotz Company 


BOYD, WISCONSIN. 


Bee Supplies 


THAT ARE MADE RIGHT AT RIGHT 
PRICES 


Our ever growing list of satisfied cus- 
tomers is convineing proof that our goods 
the most critical 


are made to satisfy 


buyers of bee supplies. 
OUR PRICES are low 


sider the workmanship and material used 


when you con- 


in manufacturing our supplies. 


OUR SERVICE is such 
you 


that you are 


getting “what want when 


it ” 


sure of 


you want 


Let us quote you money-saving prices 
on your requirements so that you may 
order early and be prepared for the rush. 


Write for our 1927 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN. 


catalog. 


N 
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I Quote $3.00 


for a 2-pound package, and $4.00 for a 3-Ilb 
package with select untested queens in hun 
dred lots, and guarantee no drones or virgins 
in packages, and mostly young bees. A card will 
bring my circular telling how I do this. 


R. V. STEARNS 


BRADY - - TEXAS 


A Thousand 
Packages 


OF BEES TO BE SOLD FOR DELIVERY 


BETWEEN APRIL 15 AND MAY 20. 
2-lb. 2%-lb. 3-lb 
se 2 a” $3.50 $4.00 $4.50 
5 or more...... 3.25 3.75 4.25 


PRICE INCLUDES UNTESTED QUEEN. 
SEND 10% WITH ORDER. 


A. J. Heard, Wellston, Ga. 


Coffey’s Queens 
and Bees 


Our high-grade three-band Imperial strain 
of Italian queens are reared under personal 
supervision of our Mr. H. E. Coffey, who is re« 


ognized as one of the best queen-breeders of 
the South. For honey production our bees car 
not be beat. Queen prices: Untested, 1 to 9 


$1.20 each; 10 to 24, $1.00 each; 25 or more 
90c each. Write for attractive prices on 2-lb 
combless package bees. All necessary papers 
furnished with Canadian shipments. Descrip 
tive circular free. 


NEVER PLEASED UNTIL YOU ARE. 


The Coffey Apiaries 


Whitsett, Texas. 


Prices Slashed! 


ON BEE HIVES, 
FRAMES, 
FOUNDATION, 
AND ALL 
OTHER 

BEE SUPPLIES 


Write. for low catalog prices. 


Gulf Coast Bee Com mpany 


HOUMA, LOUISIAN 


Box 8. 
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_ “COMIN’ AND GOIN’” 


Can you imagine anything more worse! 
You know last month I’d just received a 
kummincashun-that some one was goin 
to do some speakin from K. V. O. O. on 
the 21. Well, do you know I got all het 
up waitin for the time to arrive. I had 
greased all the workin parts of my ere 
radio and believe me it turned easy. Some 
one of my good friends—me thinks it 
was this ere editor—told me that if my 
set was properly lubricated and greased 

(Continued on page 256.) 


CARNIOLANS 


are very gentle, very prolific at all 

times, build very white combs, are lit- 

tle inclined to rob, rarely affected with 

European foul brood, and are most ex- 

cellent workers. They breed rapidly 
during the spring months, which is a decided 
advantage in our northern states. 

In the fall of 1926 we shipped successfully 
three colonies of Carniolan bees from Glen 
Gardner, N. J., to the Dept. of Agriculture and 
Forestry, Tokyo, Japan, for breeding purposes. 
This feat of successfully shipping bees over 
10,000 miles across the United States and the 
Pacific Ocean has never been accomplished be- 
fore, so far as we know, by any breeder of 
bees, and certainly speaks well for the wonder- 
ful vitality of the Carniolan bee. 

Twenty years’ experience with Carniolans. 
We imported last year Carniolan queens for 
breeding purposes from Jan. Strgar, the most 
extensive queen-breeder in Carniola, and from 
M. Ambrozic, an extensive honey-producer in 
Carniola. 

Orders booked at the following prices: 

2-lb. package with queen......... $5.00 








8-frame colony with tested queen.. 12.00 
Select line-bred breeding queen... 10.00 
|. arr a 1.50 
I” 6 6.x a da cee senna eens 2.50 
We expect to ship packages and colonies, 
May 5 to 15, and untested queens May 25, 


these dates depending to some extent on weath- 
er conditions. We sell only a limited number of 
packages and 8-frame colonies. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 
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Packages on Combs 


Our 16 successful years have proved 
that the natural feed for bees in transit 
is better. We can book your wants for 
packages of bees with 20 per cent now, 
balance at shipping time. Our Guarantee: 
Ship on date promised, government 
health certificate, light three-banded stock 
only, safe delivery, only require a proper 
notation from carrier, then your dead 
bees are replaced promptly, if there are 
any. Each package contains a standard 
Hoffman frame of brood and honey. Real- 
ize what a frame of brood will amount 
to when hatched? Each package contains 
a select untested queen. 


10-3 lbs...$ 45.00 10-4 lbs...$ 52.00 


25-3 Ibs... 108.00 25-4 lbs... 127.00 
50-3 Ibs... 212.00 50-4 lbs... 250.00 
100-3 Ibs... 400.00 100-4 lbs... 475.00 


Three-frame nucleus same price as 3-lb. 
packages. If you want to enlarge your 
package at a small cost, add 60c¢ for an 
extra frame of brood. 5 Ibs. bees, two 
frames brood and honey, with select test- 
ed queen, $6.50 each. Season opens early 
in April. Reference, my bank, Avoyelles 
Bank, Moreauville, La. 


The Liberty Apiary 


C. A. Mayeux, Prop. HAMBURG, LA. 





The Apiarist’s Friend. 


GERMAN SOCYTHES AND SICKLES, with 
‘*Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the 
colonies. Catalog on request. 


The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 




















Bright Three-Banded Italian 


BEES AND QUEENS 


Quality, Service, Satisfaction, 
and Value Guaranteed 
Write for price list and particulars. 


Lake Shore Apiaries, Covington, Louisiana 

















— 
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**COMIN’ AN’ GOIN’ ’’ 
Three-Banded Italian (Continued from page 255.) 
that this ere racket they call static would 
just slid out smoothly and not sound as 
Bees and Queens tho it was tearin out the works. Well, I 
was all set—in fact, I laid off that morn- 
in’ and started settin at 7 bells. The 


Bred Right Shipped Right time arrived and—dead silent-—I couldn’t 
get out of the county with the blamed 
thing. In fact, I could hear my wife 


Read what tomers think: ‘‘I am writ- : , 
nog Bg plainer than anything over that horn. I 


ing to let you know that you have a good strain 
of bees. This year has been the worst I have 
ever had on bees, and the two-pound packages 
I got from you stored an average of 150 pounds 
surplus. They did this besides filling the brood- 
chambers, etc.’’—-South Dakota. Name on re- 
quest. 

All queens shipped with packages are from 
our own breeding. Prices as follows: 


Untested queens—1 to 9, $1.00 each; 10 to 
24, 90c each; 25 to 49, 80c each; 50 or more, 
70c each. Tested queens, $2.50 each. 


Italian Bees in Combless 
Packages 


Two-pound package with untested queen, 
$4.00 each; ten or more, $3.80 each. 


Prompt shipment, safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


Jno. C. Hogg, ‘Ramer, Ala. | 








just about decided that I was given bum 
ac a e ees | advice. Now I have washed it all up with 
Ivory soap, and it’s workin’ better. | 


HARDY NORTHERN STRAIN feel better now, because Old Drone has 





QUALITY SERVICE since sent me a much elaborated letter— 

NONE BETTER. LET’S PROVE IT. kind of a sympathetic one, becauee he’s 

SPECIAL PRICES ON LARGE QUANTITIES. | had just this kind of trouble. He writes 
Van’s Honey Farms, Hebron, Ind. (Continecd on page 961.) 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS ** 2 toKess 


Only one grade—select. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Untested, 1, $1.00; 12, $10.00. Tested, $2.50 each. 
1-lb. pkg. of bees and untested queen, $3.00; 2 Ibs., $5.00. All mail charges paid. 


E. A. SIMMONS - - GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 

















Light Three-Banded Bees and Queens for Spring Delivery 


This is our eighteenth year in the package and queen business. Each year we strive to please 
our customers by breeding from selected stock, better packing, and above all prompt service. We 
want your business and to have same we must please you. 

Note our prices for delivery after April 10 to May 31. All bees are shipped on a standard frame 
ore from Dadant foundation, the natural food which keeps bees contented in transit to destina 
tio 

10 2-lb. with selected untested queens, $37.50; 25 2-lb., $90.00; 50 2-Ib., $175.00; 100 2-Ib., 
$325.00; 10 3-lb. with selected untested queens, $45.00; 25 3-Ib., $108.75; 50 3-Ib., $212.50; 
100 3-Ib., $400.00; 10 4-lb. pound with selected untested queens, $52.50: 25 4-lb., $127.50; 50 
4-lb., $250.00; 100 4-lb., $475.00. 

Five-lb. swarm with queen on two frames brood and honey, $6.50 each. 

Our bees go out with Government health certificate; no bee disease. We guarantee safe de- 
livery—only require notation from carrier if in bad order. Fifteen per cent with order, balance at 
apes time. 

eferences: Avoyelles Bank and Trust Company, Moreauville, La.; The Peoples Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Mansura, 


CENTRAL LOUISIANA APIARIES, Oscar Mayeux, Prop., Hamburg, La. 
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CANDY FOR WINTER | 


Hundreds of hives were lost last winter and 
spring by starvation. These could have been 
saved by using candy. Better and safer than 
most of the fall honey. Safe, cheap, and easy 
to feed. The use of candy is a good life in- 
surance for your bees. Send for circular, also 
catalog of supplies. 


IN 


BEE 


CULTURE April, 1927 


NEW CATALOG READY 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 

Root’s Goods of High Quality 

Three-ply foundation, standard 
stock of supplies kept on hand for 
prompt shipment. Send us your 
inquiries and orders early for quick 
action. 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO. 








H. H. Jepson, 237 Park St., Medford 55, Mass. Montgomery County. High Hill, Missouri 








. A M-Co Three-Band Italian 


Queens and Package Bees 


Are wonderful honey-gatherers, gentle and beautiful. 
Untested: 1, $1.00; 6, $5.50; 12, $10.20. 

Let us quote you on Package Bees. t 

Write for our free circular today. 


aaams: 









































In Philadelphia 


Buy your bee supplies at 


10 Vine Street 


HIVES, SUPERS, SECTIONS, FOUNDATION, SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 


A. L ROOT CO. OF PHILADELPHIA "224f2: 


Catalog 








~ 


Bee Suppuies 











Prompt 
Service 

















GET OUR PRICES 


Before Buying, Beekeepers’ Supplies 
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For your convenience we have included a 
coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
letter. Gentlemen: 
Our Guarantee Without obligation on my part, please 
All goods purchased may be returned if un- quote prices. I have.......... swarms. ‘ 
satisfactory and money cheerfully refunded. | .......... ae 8 +#reaeenee Sections 
He questions ached. are ere rr I ra oat Br. Fdn 
Our Service pewseseaun ee Super Fdn. 
While we ship all over the country, we can | Ree 8 Re 
ve special service to those located in the | “°° "°° °° ——*""""** 
ast—New York, Penn., New England, and N 
Atlantic Seaboard states. rrr rrrererlerrecerrerirris fy H 
W T Fal Mf C Dh sviteh~«c be«neke ee H 
- f. Dalcomer Nalg. \ompany EE te Re 
FALCONER, N. Y. 
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EDWARDS 


Saves you | 
| 


Fricti Top 
We own our own sheet mills, roll our own sheets, 


make them into high-grade Reo Metal Shingles, 

Sidings, Ceilings, and Roofings of type and style 
for every kind of building. Also Ready-Made 
Garages and Farm Buildings. We control every 
operation from the raw material to the finished | 
roof, and we sell direct from our factories to the i 
user. Nota dollar to divide with anybody but the | 
customer! You get better values for less money. | 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 
Edwards Metal Roofs are weather-proof, light- ! 
ning-proof and fire-proof. Thousands of home | 
owners take advantage of our offer every year. 
Satisfied farmer friends are our best advertisement. 

rite today! Get our low prices 
F R E E and free samples. Save money, 
get better quality. Ask for Roof- 
ing Book No.18$ or for Ga- 
SAMPLES & rage Book. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
Roofing Book 433-483 Butler St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio YOUR products need the increased 
protection afforded by sturdy, sani- 
tary Wheeling Cans. Made of prime 
: tin plate on the most modern auto- 
matic machinery. Literature gladly 
mailed on request. 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY 








Wheeling, W. Va 





























== stanDarol BURRS SALE Da 
Geunneracrease wep | MEW LOW PRICES on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence 
LIKE NEW aetna Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 


Factory to You. We Pay te Pret me. * eqved 522,60" 
iO’ VALUES FAR Dutra aslag: writs Volay or FARE Caunicn 
WRITE FOR BIG BARGAIN CATALOG- ITs FREE KITSELMAN BROS., Box 2 1 Muncie, Ind. 









































YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO,-+msurnare = za: sansase- esos 


4-M HOTELS ~ WASHINGTON. DC. 


OPERATED BY «> Maopoux, MARsHart, Moss ann Marrory 


ON THE PRINCIPLE OF 
COURTEOUS AND EFFICIENT VICE — EXCELLENT CUISINE 
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yt 5 CAIRO HOTEL ——— 
runnings MARTINIQUE HOTEL private 
water ©\\ ARLINGTON HOTEL — 

J 2 mA COLONIAL HOTEL /», 3 
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High- Grade Golden 
and Three-Banded 
Italian Bees for Sale 


SEASON OF 1927 


The very best strain of Italians on the mar- 
ket today, for April and May delivery, at the 
following prices: 


1 2-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen.$ 4.00 
10 2-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 35.00 
25 2-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 87.50 

100 2-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 340.00 


1 3-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 4.50 
10 3-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 45.00 
25 3-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 112.50 

100 3-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 440.00 


1 4-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 5.50 
10 4-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 55.00 
25 4-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 131.00 

100 4-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 500.00 


A special package as a nucleus, consisting of 
two frames of emerging brood and three Ibs. 
of bees with a young Italian queen, for $6.50 
each. 


Many years experience in beekeeping. I 
guarantee all bees to be free from disease and 
I furnish a health certificate with each ship- 
ment. I absolutely guarantee safe arrival all 


over the United States only. 


All loss will be replaced immediately upon 
receipt of a bad order report signed by the ex- 
press agent. Orders are booked with a 10 per 


cent down, balance ten days before shipment. 


Address— 


H. H. Bordelon 


Box 295 Marksville, La. 


GOLDEN QUEENS AND 
BANDED BEES FOR 1927 
Untested Queens ............. $1.00 each 
I ae 1.50 each 


a re re 1.50 per Ib. 
ee 1.50 per frame 


Bees inspected. Free from disease. 


J. W. SHERMAN 
VALDOSTA, GEORGIA. 





| 
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Jay Smith’s Queens 


We are making great preparations for the 
coming season, both as regards high quality 
of our queens and prompt service. By careful 
selection in the past, the queens we will turn 
out this year will be still better than ever be 
fore. By crossing the daughters of our famous 
Queen Alice with yellow drones of high breed 
ing, we have produced a strain of long-lived. 
gentle, beautiful bees that can not be excelled 
for honey getting. Owing to their all-around 
vigor they clean up European foul brood in 
short order, and are very resistant to all other 
bee diseases. We are specializing on breeding 
stock, and either our untested queens or breed 
ers are excellent. We are selling more breeding 
queens each year, due to the good value offer 
ed, and our guarantee of service for the season 
is proving very popular. We have shipped 
queens to every state in the Union and twelve 
foreign countries, and the words of praise of 


our stock would fill a good sized book. If you 
do not possess our book, ‘‘About Bees,’’ write 
for a copy. It is free. 
PRICES FOR THE SEASON 
Before — 1. 

1 to 4 inclusive. . $2.00 each 
a Be eae 1.95 each 
pe Ge Me os naenes 1.90 each 


After uly z 


1 to 4 inclusive ..... . $1.50 each 


RDS Saree 1.45 each 
ee Oe ee Is 6 ote weeecses 1.40 each 
Breeding queens, guaranteed service for 

the season ' . . $10.00 each 


JAY SMITH 


Route Three, VINCENNES, IND. 


Package Bees 
Select Queens 


As we enter upon our ith season of bee- 
keeping we are in a better position than ever 
to supply your wants with three-banded Italian 
bees and queens. 

We have the bees and equipment to get your 
orders out promptly. Beginning April 10 and 
continuing throughout the season. Safe delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


One 2-lb. package, with select untested queen, 
$4.00; six at $3.75 each; twelve or more at 
$3.50 each. 


Select untested queens, $1.00 each; six for 
$5.50; dozen, $10.00. 


P. M. Williams 


Mount Willing, Ala. 


FORMERLY FORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA 
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**COMIN’ AN’ GOIN’ ’’ 
(Continues from page 256.) 
that some food department has arranged 
with eleven broadeastin stations for talks 
on the Best Health Sweet—Honey. Now, 
if I can’t get one of them ere stations 
I’m goin to get moved. 
Here is some news that is of interest to 
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Our Home Study Method for 
ladies and men, taught by re- 
tired manufacturer. Turn kitchen 
into Candy Shop—make money 













you as it was to me. My friend Old from the first day. Many 
Drone was just about dyin’ with new- capital. Start quick— 
monia last moon. Well, he recovered, oe 7“. ~ a: Home 

> : - ™ ade andy usiness 
but he bargained for an awful cold the | ine «ttle fellow’’ has the ‘“big fellow’’ at a 


first day he was out. Evidently got in 
the way of one of them ere drafts comin 
up thru the lumber yard. Thank goodness - 
it didn’t get a big start. That night when Counsel of The A. I. Reot 
he got home and was readin about Con- atents: Co. Practice in Patent Office 
gress he got off on the wrong column and | on in a 
read an ad entitled “Stop that Cold.” It McLachlan Building, Washington, D. C. 
_(Continued on page 263.) 


High-Grade Bees and Queens 


2-LB. PACKAGE, $2.50; WITH 1927 SPRING QUEEN, $3.50 


| disadvantage. We furnish tools. Free Book Ex- 
plains. 1926. Capitol Candy School, ~~ % 50-C, 
631 Penna. Ave. uN. W., Washington, D . & 


at. 

















Disease has never existed here. Although I have 800 colonies, will only book orders 
absolutely certain of prompt shipment. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. REAL 
bank reference, Valley Bank, Globe, Arizona. 








W. A. WALSH, PIMA, GRAHAM COUNTY, ARIZONA 


PACKAGE BEES 


Three-band Italian Bees and Queens. Now booking orders for 1927, spring delivery. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Absolutely no disease in our locality. Send for free circular. 
Two-pound package bees, $2.50. Young queens, $1.00. 


THE LOVEITT HONEY CO., 602 N. 9th AVE., PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


The Best Place to Buy Package Bees 


IS WHERE YOU GET QUALITY, PROMPT SERVICE, AND SQUARE DEALINGS. Have 
never yet failed to get the bees to my customers on time, and keep them satisfied with high 
quality and honest dealings. My three-banded leather-colored Italians are gentle, prolific, 
and the best honey-gatherers, and have proven excellent winterers in the far north. 
Delivered Prices, Parcel Post or Prepaid Express in U.S. A. 
(Write for prices to Canada.) 





\lasaaaae 

















1-lb. package, including young laying queen................... $3.25 
2-lb. package, including young laying queen .................. 4.50 
2¥.-lb. package, including young laying queen................. 5.00 
3-lb. packages, including young laying queen.................. 5.50 


10 packages, either size, 25c less each. Queenless packages, $1.00 less each. 
Package bees to Canada shipped on sugar syrup. Write for prices on larger quantities. 
Will continue to breed from the 1924 Elmer Kommer eleven-comb-honey super queen. (See 
1926 advertisement). Looked at her February 1st. She is still a dandy. 


Queen Prices: 
Select (one grade only): 1, $1.00; 10, $9.00; 25 or more, 85c each. 
Tested, last fall rearing $1.50 each 

Should you find a queenless colony this spring, send to me for a young queen to save them. 
One sent for this very purpose last spring produced 180 pounds surplus honey. Safe ar- 
rival of bees and queens, pure mating, and satisfaction guaranteed. Furthermore, I make 
good my guarantee. Let me book your order, no cash until ready to ship. Will ship on 
the day you name. having the bees. men, and equipment. No disease, health certificate and 
all necessary papers to carry the bees through without delay. Inquiry as to my business 
and financial responsibility is invited. 


Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Alabama 


Se a OD DO 


Fasmeaaatsceenwscesseersesrccrcrrrsrererrrrerercrrrrersrrerrrrr 
Perro rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rire. 
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® 3.00--Pack B. -$3.00 
Price | Sede Sees 


Two-pound packages with select unt. queens 

e also 12% additional bees with each package, 

! $3.00 each, one or one hundred. We guarantee 

e uc 10n! pure stock, no disease, and perfect satisfaction 

Certificate of inspection with every shipment. 
| Sixteen years’ experience. 











Increase in colonies to draw from en- 3.3.8 Lg | CROWVILE — . 
ables us to make big reduction in prices. | “"°" °° *7°P cowville, ia. 
We can make prompt shipment of qual- 
ity queens. One to nine, $1.25; ten to 
twenty-four, $1.10; two-pound packages 1927 Package Bees 
with queens, one to nine, $3.75; ten or | Licht th bene teal biomed 

. space <B: , : Lig ree-bande alians, shipped on 
more, $3.60. Three-pound | packages with sugar syrup without comb. No disease and 
queens, one to nine, $4.75; ten or more, safe arrival guaranteed. Health certificate 
$4.60. attached. 20 per cent with order. 

. " P ‘ With select untested queens—l1 to 10 

Pure mating. Safe arrival and satisfac 2-Ib. pkgs., $4.00 each; 10 to 25 2-Ib. pkgs., 
tion guaranteed. $3.75 each; 25 or more 2-lb. pkgs., $3.50 

each. For 3-lb. pkgs. add $1.00 sr each 
above pkg. Without queen, deduct $1 each. 

Valley Bee & Honey Co. JOHN A. WILLIAMS, 

BOX 178. OAKDALE, LOUISIANA 
Box 703. Weslaco, Texas 














APRIL QUEENS 


Fill in the winter loss. Prompt shipment. 
Untested, $1.00 each. Fifty for $45.00. 
Select tested, $2.00 each. 


band cui Y Fee sD). W. HOWELL, SHELLMAN, GEORGIA 




















Shaw & Ramsey, Queen-breeders | H 


' 
The real SHAW line-bred Italian stock, the bees that produce the honey and H 
give universal satisfaction. \ 
Queens, $1.00 each. Choice tested (breeders), $2.00. H 
Package Bees, young, gentle, vigorous and thrifty. 3 pounds of bees on two 
combs of sealed brood and honey, with tested queen, in lots of ten, $5.00 each. 
3 lbs. bees (combless) on sugar syrup feed, with queen, in lots of ten $4.50 each. 
Your choice. ‘ 
We guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction. No disease ever known here. 
Health certificate furnished. 


Shaw & Ramsey, Loreauville, Louisiana 
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~ Italian Bees and Queens 


Package bees will be moving this month, and if you have not made reserva- 
tions we urge that you do so now. We offer combless packages on sugar syrup 
or nuclei with natural stores for your selection. Reliable service and good 
weights. We guarantee to please any reasonable man. Moderate prices to all. 
Write for particulars and other information. 


YORK BEE COMPANY, JESUP, GEORGIA 
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**COMIN’ AN’ GOIN’ ’’ 

(Continued from page 261.) 
was more interestin than what he had 
just been readin’, so he kept on. It was 
all about Hot Lemonade and sweetin’ it 
with honey. Enuf to say Old Drone didn’t 
die. Altho when he learned that this ad 
put out by the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, packers of Sunkist Oranges 
and Lemons, had appeared over 102 mil- 
lion times it almost knocked him out. He 
just about decided to raise the price of 
the surplus honey he had left over from 
his lone colony. Every one in the neigh- 
borhood was sufferin’ with colds and he 
could just imagine every one readin’ that 
ad and comin’ over for honey—lI’m not 
wishing anyone bad misfortune but I 
hope every one in my community has a 
cold and starts usin’ honey and lemons. 
Speakin’ about colds makes me think 

(Continued on page 265.) 


CAUCCASICANS 
CARNIOLANS 
PACKAGE BEES 


Beekeepers! Try our thrifty, hardy Caucasian 
or Carniolan queens and bees for 1927. You 
will find them unequaled for honey production. 
Untested queens, $1.30 each; 6, $7.00; 12 or 
more, $1.00 each. Two-lb. pkgs., 1 to 5, $4.00 
each; 5 to 25, $3.25 each; 25 or more, $3.00 
each. Queens included. No disease. Write for 
free circular. 


W. A. Holmberg, Turlock, Calif. 


J. L. Gaspard’s 


HIGH-QUALITY BEES 


April, 1927 


are now ready for the season of 1927. Some 
of the best Golden and Three-banded Italians 
that can be produced. Prices as follows 


1 2-lb. pkg. with queen in for $4.00 each 
10 2-lb. pkgs. with queens in for...... 35.00 


100 2-lb. pkgs. with queens in for 350.00 
1 3-lb. pkg. with queen in for .5.00 each 
10 3-lb. pkgs. with queens in for...... 45.00 
100 3-lb. pkgs. with queens in for .. . 450.00 
1 4-lb. pkg. with queen in for $6.00 each 


10 4-lb. pkgs. with queens in for . 55.00 
100 4-lb. pkgs. with queens in for 500.00 


Two and three frame nuclei same as two and 
three Ib. pkgs. All bees are shipped on Dadant 
foundation, Hoffman frame, comb of brood and 
honey. A health certificate furnished with each 
shipment. Shipping season starts April 5th, 
1927, depending on the weather condition. 
Orders booked with 20 per cent down, bal 
ance fifteen days before shipment. All losses 
will be replaced upon receipt of bad-order re 
port signed by express agent. 

Remember Kellogg's. 


Reference: Peoples Savings Bank & Trust 
Co., Hessmer, La. 





Address J. L. Gaspard, Hessmer, La. 
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| Running’s Bees 


' 

‘ 

dQ : 

ITALIANS THAT ARE 

HONEY-GETTERS H 

’ 

We are now booking orders for 1927 : 
delivery. Shipping begins April 1. We | 


have been producing package bees in 
the South for seven years and have one 
of the best package and queen-rearing 
establishments in the South, and have 
been producing large crops of honey in 
Michigan for 26 years. 


WE HAVE THE STOCK AND 
KNOW THE BUSINESS 


Try one or a hundred and you will want 
more. They get the honey. We want to 
show you. Bees and Queens shipped from 
Epes and Sumterville, Ala. Our prices 
are right, stock unexcelled and service 
guaranteed. Write for prices, stating 
how many you can use. 


David Running 
Filion, Mich. 


AFTER JAN. 1, SUMTERVILLE, ALA. 





























Sunnyland Bees and 
Queens 


Light three-band Italian, gentle and ex- 
tremely profitable. WE SOLICIT YOUR PAT- 
RONAGE ON THE MERITS OF OUR SER- 
VICE, QUALITY, AND PRICE. Orders filled 
promptly after April 1. 


2-lb. combless package, young bees (no 
drones, full weight, syrup-type feeder in cage), 
with select untested queen, $4.00; ten, $3.80 
each; twenty-five, $3.60 each. 


NUCLEI: Our pride. We are strong advo 
cates of shipping bees on combs. We have 
learned this to be the best buy, everything con 
sidered. They stand transportation better and 
build up to colonies quicker. Make your money 
go farther by buying bees on combs. Two-frame 
size with select untested queen, same price as 
the 2-lb. combless package. Three-frame size, 
$1.00 each more. 


QUEENS: They spell success. The queen is 
the heart of the colony. The best cost no more. 
Why tolerate inferior ones? One, $1.00; dozen, 
$10.00; 100, $70.00. 


Everything disease-free, state inspected. 


Money back if not satisfied. Larger orders a 
matter of correspondence. 


Crenshaw County Apiaries 
Rutledge, Alabama 


ad 
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Get Delivered Prices on 


SMITH’S 


Guaranteed “Pure Bred Italian 


Bees and Queens 


Our bees are bred for beauty, gentle 
ness, and thrift. We select the best hon 
ey-gatherers for our breeders and drone 
and in this 
honey-gathering 


mothers, way have line 


bred a_ great strain. 
Write for 1927 


our package bees and queens. One order 


folder and guarantee on 


means a satisfied customer, so let us book 


your order early and avoid the rush. 
Never had any disease in our apiaries, 
although health certificate with each 
shipment. 


W. C. Smith & Co. 


CALHOUN, ALABAMA 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN | 
BEES AND QUEENS 


Price List on Bees and Queens Effective to 
June ist, 1927 


Our three-banded Italian Bees are hustlers, 
easy to handle, and get the honey. We offer 
quality, service, satisfaction and values for 


your money. Our capacity is 800 standard mat 
ting nuclei for queens. Package bees are ship 
ped in light, well-ventilated cages with sugar 
syrup for feed. We have 1000 colonies to draw 
from which are government inspected, health 
certificate with each shipment. As we special 
ize in package bees and queens only, we are 
sure we can please you in that line. 
New Low Prices on Bees and Queens for the 
Next 60 Days 

1 to 9 2-lb. pkgs. with unt. queens. $3.25 ea. 
10 to 50 2-lb. pkgs. with unt. queens 3.00 ea. 

1 to 9 3-lb. pkgs. with untest. queens 4.00 ea. 
10 to 50 3-lb. pkgs. with unt. queens 3.65 ea. 

Select untested queens, $1.00 ea. $9.00 for 
10, $80.00 per 100. 

Select tested queen, $1.25 each; 10 or more, 
$1.15 each. 

All loss replaced —— receipt of bad-order 
report signed by ag 

NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED. Let us book your 
order—the earlier the better, for the number 
of packages and queens you think you will 
need, then if you want your order increased 
or decreased, let us know two weeks before 
shipment is to be made and we will try to ac- 
commodate you. Amount in full required five 
days before shipment is to be made. Shipping 
season starts April Ist to 10th, depending on 
weather. 

Reference, The Citizen Bank & Trust Oo., 
Plaquemine, La. 


Iberville Bee Co., Plaquemine, La. 


IN 
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Norman Bros.’ 
Bees and Queens 


Mr. Beekeeper, shipping season is here and 
we are better prepared than ever before. We 
offer quality, service, satisfaction, and values 
for your money. Our queens are large in size, 
rich in color, beautiful, and will do their duty. 
We have spared neither labor nor expense to 
make them the very best. You take no risk in 
buying NORMAN'S queens. If you are not sat- 
isfied, return them and we will replace or re 
fund money. 


PRICES FOR APRIL AND MAY 
Untested queens, 1 to 5, $1.00; 6 to 11, 90c; 
12 to 24, 85c; 25 to 49, 80c; 50 to 100, 72c. 
Select untested, 1 to 5, $1.20; 6 to 11, $1.00: 
12 to 24, 95c; 25 to 49, 90c; 50 to 100, 85c 


1927 


each. 
We ship package bees by express only, F 
0. B. shipping point. One 2-lb. package with 


select untested queen, $4.00; 12 or more, $3.75 


each. One 3-lb. package with select untested 
queen, $5.00; 12 or more, $4.75 each 

We guarantee satisfaction, pure mating, safe 
arrival in U. S. A. and Canada. We furnish 


state health certificate with each shipment 


Norman Bros.’ Apiaries 
Naftel, Alabama 


ULLAL 
Stone’s Package 


Bees 


you young three-banded Ital- 
and cheap trans- 
portation from extreme north Texas. 


We give 


ians, prompt shipment, 


Nuelei on combs drawn from Dadant’s 


Wired Foundation or Root’s Three-ply. 
Package bees combless, fed on sugar 
syrup. 2-pound package, $3.00. Three- 


pound pack 
$1.00. 
No disease. 


age, $4.00. Add price of queen, 
Nuclei same price as packages. 
Guaranteed satisfaction. See 
classified add 


package bees. 


Baughn Stone 


P. O. Box 444, Clarksville, Texas 


for bargain in combless 
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**COMIN’ AN’ GOIN’ ’’ 
(Continued from page 263.) 
that that much traveled “Bees in his bon- 
net” E. R. Root, was out on one of these 
ere cold catchin’ trips. Yes, he got the 


Apri! 


big noshun that if he went up and vis- 
ited that big man Floyd at Winnipeg, and 
got all froze up that perhaps when spring 
‘arrived he could do a day’s work. Well, 
he returned and if you don’t believe he 
had a big time, just read his article what 
Well, 


appears elsewhere. spring hasn’t 





arrived, but the change was so great that 
when he arrived home he started right 
into work. Now, what he’s workin’ on is 
goin’ to revolutionize the whole beekeep- 
267.) 


Bees, $1.00 Per Pound 


Queens, $1.00 each. Pure Italians. No dis- 
ease. Safe arrival guaranteed. Health certifi- 
cate with each shipment. 10 per cent books 
orders. 


(Continued on page 


H. D. MURRY, MAGNET, TEXAS. 














Learn how the BOLENS 
saves time and energy in 
Garden Plowing, Seeding, 
Cultivating,Spraying,Lawn _ 
Mowing. Important New 
Tools. Attachments instantly 
interchangeable. Many vital patented 
features. Easy payment plan. Write today. 


GILSON MFG. CO. 
626 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. 


Package Bees 
and Queens 


2-lb. package and queen, $4.00 each; 25 to 
50, $3.75; 51 or more, $3.50; without queen, 
$1.00 less. 


3-lb. package, $4.75 each; 
$4.40 each. 
$1.00 in 
1. $0¢ each. 

Health certificate 


25 to 50, $4.50; 
5l or more, 
Queens, 


April and May; after June 


with shipment. 20 per cent 


to book orders. 


Homer W. Richard 


101 S. Jefferson. ELDORADO, ARK. 


IN 
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RED STICK 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES 


We guarantee all RED STICK queens 
to be purely mated, laying, and as pow- 
erful as any. CARE and SCIENCE en- 
able us to back this, and are the reasons 
for plenty of untesteds from Feb. 15 on 
through the season. 


QUEENS NOW 


Sel. untested, $1.00; 10, $9.00; 100, 
$75.00. Sel. tested, $1.50; 10, $14.00; 
100, $125.00. 
BEES APRIL ist. 
2-lb. pkg., $3.75; 10 to 100...... $3.50 
3-lb. pkg., $4.75; 10 to 100...... 4.50 
Two and three frame nuclei same 


price as two and three pound pkgs. 
Above prices include select untested 
queens. Health certificate with each ship- 


ment. 
‘*When queens and bees are better than 
these, 
Red Sticks will lead and better the 
breed.’’ 


RED STICK APIARIES 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


























Send Us Your Order 
for Efficient Ser- 
vice and Quality 


Prices: 


2-pound package with untested 
queen, 1 to 10, $3.50; 11 to 24, $3.25 ; 
25 or more, $3.00. 


3-pound package with untested 
queen, 1 to 10, $4.50; 11 to 24, $4.25; 
25 or more, $4.00. 


We are prepared to fill all orders, 
however large or small. 


Geo. A. Hummer & Son 


Prairie Point, Mississippi — 


TRADE NOTES 


We have a few slightly used empty 


Standard double queen-mating hives with 


metal covers, at $2.25 each. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
West Side Station. Medina, Ohio. 
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No Ex- 
cuse for 


Weeds 


Now--- 


Ne matter how hot the weather nor how 
hard the ground, no matter how busy 
with other things, now your garden can have 
the care that you know it should have. With 
a BARKER it is so easy and takes so little 
of your time. 

Weeds cannot survive the rotary blades, \ 
working in combination with the underground 
knife. They are severed, often in many pieces 
and their roots exposed to the sun. Even the 
sprouting weeds not yet up are thrown out 
to wither and die. ‘‘BEST WEED KILLER 
EVER USED.’’ In the same operation the 
BARKER breaks up the clods and crusted 
surface into a level, porous dust mulch—finest cultivation possible. 

No stooping, or bending, no chopping, no tugging, jerking, no shoving down, no strain 
on the arms and shoulders. A boy can use it, and do more and better work than ten men 
with hoes. It gets close to the plants; guards protect the leaves. Has shovels for deeper 
cultivation. Inexpensive. Used in every state and in more than 25 foreign countries. ; 

WRITE TODAY for our catalog, free and postpaid. Shows man hotogr t 
BARKER and its work, explains the construction, tells what gardeners and ; —*- = Y 
about it, gives the various sizes and the prices delivered to you. A postcard will do. 


BARKER MFG. CO., BOX 116 DAVID CITY, NEBRASKA 












Attention, Beekeepers! 


I quote the following prices for 1927, all packages with select untested queens: 


I 6 54 dune obo Geis eae wet eT 
er I nn ki cs a 4 4-0 aw me Whelee « 0's htt 37.50 
ee so a 0 sk ws ln. oe 8 pete se alo bie el ane 90.00 


50 2-pound packages ....... eee ee ee ee eee 175.00 
ED «ciara G'aitiwark obese Peas ae cae he nealnes ac 325.00 
ot as Oe ie ater wie Oe icin 5.25 


a ass os n'a an ho rm wt a ware ice di ae 45.00 


25 3-pound packages .............. See A ee 108.75 
8 Ee er a. 212.50 
100 3-pound packages ........ eee ee Pe ers 400.00 


Nuclei at same prices per frame. 


This season all packages of bees without combs will be provided with liquid feed. 


Shipments will begin April 10. Ten per cent with order. Certificate of State In- 
spector with each shipment. No disease ever in this section. Three-band Italians only. 
1 guarantee safe delivery and will replace or refund on receipt of bad-order report 
signed by express agent. 


I have been local representative for R. G. Dun & Company for nearly 20 years. 


N. L. Stapleton, Colquitt, Ga. 
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**COMIN’ AN’ GOIN’ ’’ 
(Continued from page 265.) 
in’ industry. This is advance dope and 
it’s good dope. 

He is workin’ on some kind of ear 
mufs for those bees up north and then he 
and Old Drone are goin’ to form a great 
bee company. If they can just get a 
number of colonies of Old Drone’s “Hun- 
ger Resistin’” bees equipped with ear 
mufs and some one, perhaps Munro, gets 
the sweet clover to bloom all the year 
round, why, then we will have this honey 
inspection for bugs all solved. Bugs 
can’t grow in that honey when it’s stored 
10 below zero. You know, I don’t want 
my bees to grow and swarm, this summer, 
becouse if this thing works I’ve spoken 
for the first strong colony they have for 
sale. Old Drone says—that Morley Pet- 
tit has just got the same idea about 

Continued on page 269.) 


Mott’s Northern Bred 
Italian Queens 


All selected queens. Guarantee all to be pure 
No disease. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Select untested till June 1, 
$1.25 each; $1.00 each thereafter. Select test- 
ed, $2.00, virgins, 50c. Satisfied customers for 
22 years. Michigan bound on the north and 
east by Ontario, Canada. List free. 


mated, or replace free. 
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Alabama 


Queens & Package Bees 


Ready for Immediate Shipment 


Price List for 1927. I Pay All Transportation 
Charges 


1-lb. package with sel. unt. queen. .$3.00 each 


14,-lb. pkg. with sel. unt. queen.. 3.75 each 
2-lb. pkg. with sel. unt. queen.... 4.50 each 
21%-lb. pkg. with sel. unt. queen.... 5.00 each 
3-lb. pkg. with sel. unt queen.. 5.50 each 


25c less per package on orders for 10 or more 
packages. 40c less per package on orders for 
20 or more packages. 


Sel. unt. queens, $1.00 each; 10 for $9.00; 
20 or more, 85c each; 50 or more, 75c each. 


Prompt shipment, safe arrival, pure mating, 
and entire satisfaction guaranteed on every- 
thing I ship. Claims adjusted by return mail. 
I have no disease and a 1927 health certificate 
is attached to each shipment. 


Hayneville Apiary Co. 


HAYNEVILLE, ALA. 





E. E. MOTT & SON - - GLENWOOD, MICH. W. E. Harrell, Prop. 


Bees and Queens for 1927 





We are now booking orders for the spring of 1927 for our regular three frame nuclei. We 
will not book for package bees shipped on candy or syrup, as experience shows that bees shipped 
on their natural stores reach their destination in much better condition. Our reason for handling 


only three-frame nuclei is that we believe this to be the correct size nucleus to build up to suf 
ficient strength for the storing of surplus honey. One advantage the nuclei have over the package 
is that there will not be any swarming out to contend with, the brood serving to hold the nuclei in 
every case. The difference in express charges is more than counterbalanced by the three frames of 
nicely drawn combs of brood, which, when hatched, will double the strength of your colony. 

Our yards are absolutely free from disease, and a health certificate will accompany each ship 
ment. There has never been any disease in our part of the state. 
_ Owing to the plan of our shipping crate, the operation of transferring bees and brood is very 
simple. Remove cover and withdraw combs with adhering bees and place in hive. 


All bees will be young and accompanied by a young Italian queen introduced before shipping, 
so there will be no loss of queens. All dead bees will be promptly replaced if proper notation is 
furnished by express agent. Shipping dates start April 15, 1927. 


PRICES, WITH ONE-THIRD DOWN TO GUARANTEE ACCEPTANCE 


Three-frame nuclei with queen, single lots.................... ccc cee uuee $5.00 each 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, 10 lots .............. 0... ccc ee cee eee eens 4.50 each 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, 25 lots................ 0.0... c ccc eee eee eee 4.25 each 
Three-frame nuclei with queen, 50 lots or more.......................05. 4.00 each 
ee i ee oe ee ee ed uaa eave hear eee eek aii a 1.00 each 


ee (OR sana g ween SW Welw cl buna blab ced kcuwues .85 each 


References: Savannah Bank & Trust Co., Savannah, Ga.; 
Savannah, Ga. 


The Dr. Shaw Apiaries, Savannah, Georgia 


APIARIES IN ATKINSON COUNTY. 288 E. OGLETHORPE AVENUE 


Chatham Savings and Loan Co., 
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“Make Your Bees Pay! 


If you want bigger honey profits, get the best queens you can buy. 
This is the secret of successful honey producers. Hundreds of 
America’s greatest honey producers order Forehand’s 3-banded 
Italian Queens. Follow their example. Order from Forehand and 
be sure of satisfactory results. Backed by 28 years’ successful 
experience in queen-breeding and honey production. Take no 
chances. Experimenting is costly. So certain am I that my queens 
will satisfy you, that I will gladly replace unsatisfactory queens 
delivered in U. S. or Canada, or refund your money. You be the 
judge and jury. Can anything be fairer? 











7 Place your order now. Prices low, 
Prices January 1st to July Ist. quality considered. Write for eir- 


1-12 12-25 25-99 | cular and discount on large orders. 
Untested Queens. ..$1.00 $.085 $0.80 


Sel. Unt. Queens...1.25 1.00  .90 
Tested Queens..... 2.00 1.75 N. F h d 
Sel. Tested Queens. 2.50 ‘ ° ore. an 


2.25 
1 Ib. bees and queen, $2.75; 10 or 
more, $2.50; 2 Ibs. bees and queen, Gonzalez, Fla. 
$3.75; 10 or more, $3.50; 3 lbs. bees Breeder of 3-banded Italian 
and queens, $4.75; 10 or more, $4.50. Queens Exclusively 

















UEEN TALKS 


BY M. J. DEYELL, Apiarist 
EVERY COLONY AS GOOD AS THE BEST 
(Talk No. 17) 

The title of this talk may sound paradoxical, whatever that means. But here is 
the point: if every colony in our apiaries gathered as much honey as the best colony, 
what a whale of a crop we would secure during a favorable year! 

In 1917 I had bees in the raspberry region of northern Michigan. It so happened 
that my best colony with honey in six deep supers stood alongside of my worst colony 
with only one super. What made the wide difference? So far as I could determine, 
the difference in the performance of the two colonies was due largely to a difference 
im the quality of the queens. 

Let us try to have all of our colonies headed with good queens of equal quality, 
then give them an equal chance to make good. 


ROOT QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 


SHIPPING STARTS APRIL 15. 
1 to 9. 


Quantity: 10 or more. 
Untested .......... $1.50 each $1.25 each 
Tested ........... 2.50 each 2.25 each 


Select Tested ....... 5.00 each 


Note: Our Untested Queens are young, fertile queens reared this season, that prove to be 
approximately 99 per cent purely mated. Our Tested Queens are older queens guaranteed purely 
mated. Our Select Tested Queens are choice tested queens that might be used as breeding queens, 
although they are not tested for breeding purposes. 


SHIPPING STARTS APRIL 15. 1 to 9 pkgs. 10 to 24 pkgs. 25 or more pkgs. 
2-lb. pk®. of bees ......... $5.00 each $4.50 each $4.00 each 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘Combless Package Bees.’’ 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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**COMIN’ AN’ GOIN’ ’’ 
(Continued from page 267.) 

package bees as he has and that’s the 
way they, he and E. R., expect to make 
this big company a success—raise pack- 
age bees and ship north just as Pettit has 
written it up in his artcile that he is 
broadeastin’ this month. Wont it be 
great—lots of honey, that you don’t half 
to get bug inspected, and all this ere 
publi-city that is goin’ on, and my honey 
leaflets from Kellogg, then’s when I’se 
goin’ to increase my Christmas money 
club up to 10 cents per week. 

Oh! I almost forgot to tell you that 
’se goin’ away. If I see anything of 
interest—you will hear about it next 
time. 

Yours, still eatin’ Corn Flakes, 
JUST AGOIN’ JOE. 
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Package 


Bees 
By ‘Return Mail 


Why take chances? Send us your or- 
der and be assured of getting your pack- 
ages when you want them. Be prepared 
to take full advantage of the honey flow 
If you have been disappointed in the 
time of delivery and the quality of pack- 
ages and queens, why not join our group 
of satisfied customers? 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Health certificate with each ship- 
ment. Write for circular and price list, 
also special prices on quantities. 


J. M. Cutts & Sons 


RT. 1. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 




















Send for this FREE Catalog 





Contains complete description, illustra- 
tions and prices of everything for the 
beekeeper. Let us figure your require- 
ments in hives and foundations. High- 
est quality guaranteed. 30 years of 
beekeeping experience is at your ser- 
vice. Get our quotation on beeswax. 


The A. L. Boyden Company 


es 240, Arcade P. O., Los Angeles 52 Main St., San Francisco 
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---- Yes--- 


‘talian Bees and Queens Ready 


We are now mailing queens out promptly. Package bees ready April 15. 
The queen that you get with your package bees is most important. Let 
CITRONELLE BEES and QUEENS harvest a larger crop of honey for 
you this season. Bees shipped on syrup except by mail. Bees, express col- 
lect. 


Quantity: 1-25 25-100 100-1000 
2-lb. package and queen............ 3.75 $3.50 $3.25 
3-lb. package and queen............ 4.75 4.50 4.25 

QUEENS PREPAID 

Quantity: 1-12 12-100 100-1000 
i Cr. . i becaes eines $1.00 $0.85 $0.75 
CE coven decessboewas 1.20 1.00 85 
eT Te Tee ePeT 1.75 1.50 


Health certificate furnished with each shipment. WE GUARANTEE SAT- 
ISFACTION OR MONEY BACK. Can supply Dadant’s foundation at 
Dadant’s prices. 


The Citronelle Apiaries, Citronelle, Alabama 





Results Tell the Story 


In 1926 the demand for THRIFTY bees increased 17 per cent. This in 
crease in popularity is more proof that THRIFTY BEES ALWAYS PLEASE. 
Since 1892 our service and Thrifty bees have been pleasing some of America’s 
greatest honey producers. 

Place your order now for the Thrifty three-banded Italian bees, or write 
for further information. 

We guarantee pure mating of all queens and safe delivery and perfect satis- 
faction on all bees and queens. 

Two-pound packages of bees with untested queens, F. O. B. shipping point: 
1 to 5, $3.70; 6 to 25, $3.45; 26 to 100, $3.25. 

Three-pound packages of bees with untested queens F. O. B. shipping point: 
1 to 5, $4.70; 6 to 25, $4.45; 26 to 100, $4.20. 

Untested queens: 1 to 8, $1.00; 9 to 24, 85c; 25 to 99, 80c; 100 and up, 70c. 
Select Untested queens, 1 to 8, $1.25; 9 to 24, $1.00; 25 to 99, 90c. 

Ask for further information. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


‘Fort Deposit - - Alabama 


REMEMBER THRIFTY BEES ARE GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 
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Every Cell 
Strengthened 


Three-Ply Airco 


Foundation 


| Biggest Thing in The Apiary} 

















‘*I have used enough Three-ply to 
be convinced that it is by far the 
cheapest in the end. All that is said 
of it in your advertising is certainly 
true and perhaps more. I have some 
three thousand full drawn combs at 
present and expect to use it entirely 
this season. It is cheaper for me as 
the bees draw it out more quickly, pro- 
ducing more perfect cells, stands more 
abuse in the extractor, and is handled 
faster when placing in new frames.’’ 
—C. N. Ballard, Watkins, N. Y., April 
19, 1926. 








BUY THREE-PLY 


Write for Quantity Discount—Pay Less—Buy More 


The A. I. Root veunpany 


<& Medina, Ohio, U.S. A. 


“The Strength is in the Comb” 





Bee Suppeuies Bee Supe.ies 
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Bees and Queens 


Now that the time is close that you want your bees, 
it is important that your order is filled promptly 
and no unnecessary time lost. 


We have 3000 colonies and 5000 mating nuclei to 
furnish the bees and queens to fill your order. We 
are equipped to get up from 300 to 500 packages 
a day. 


If you favor us with your order we assure you that 
it will have our prompt attention. 


Prices of Baby Bees 


Two-pound packages with queens—1, $4.25; 5, 
$4.00 each; 10, $3.75 each; 25, $3.65 each; 50, $3.50 
each; 100, $3.35 each. 


Three-pound packages with queens—1l, $5.25; 5, 
$5.00 each; 10, $4.75 each; 25, $4.65 each; 50, $4.50 
each; 100, $4.35 each. 


Italian Queens 


To June 15: Untested—1, $1.00; 10, 85c each; 100, 
75c each. Tested—50c more per queen. 


After June 15: Untested—1, 80c; 10, 70c each; 100, 
60c each. Tested—50c more per queen. 


The Stover Apiaries 


Tibbee Station, Miss. 


Telegraph Station and Shipping Point, Mayhew, Mississippi. 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


Annual Stock Reduction Sale 


All new goods—sale lasts until our present stock is exhausted. 


ALL IN CRATES OF FIVE (5) 
Eight-fr. size. Ten-fr. size. 











GLASS JARS WITH GOLD LACQUERED CAPS— 
16-oz. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton, $1.20 per carton 
3-lb. or quart, 1 dozen per carton.... .90 per carton 
SPECIAL HAZEL-ATLAS TALL JARS— 
8-oz. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton. $1.05 per carton 
16-0z. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton, 1.35 per carton 
2-lb. honey capacity, 1 doz. per carton, .95 per carton 


_ ieee & Hauck, wand Ozone Park, N. Y. 


PE Td 











Diamond Hives—wood cover ................ $10.00 $11.00 
Stirling Hives—metal cover ................ 12.00 13.00 
Jumbo Hives—metal cover .................. 14.00 
Hive Bodies—with frames .................. 5.25 5.50 
Hive Bodies—no frames .................... 3.25 3.35 
« Jumbo Hive Bodies—with frames ............ 6.50 
=; Jumbo Hive Bodies—no frames............... 3.75 
= Shallow Supers—with frames ............... 3.75 4.00 
= Shallow Supers—no frames ................. 2.25 2.50 
= No. 1 style Comb Supers (complete).......... 3.75 4.00 
= No. 3 style Comb Supers (complete).......... 6.00 6.50 
= Hive Covers—Diamond wood .......... erre 2.75 3.00 & 
= Hive Covers—Stirling metal ................ 5.00 5.25 & 
f RRR aS are err 2.30 2.70 = 
=: FRAMES— 
s Standard corner-cut top-bar......... $4.75 per 100 
= Jumbo corner-cut top-bar .......... 5.50 per 100 
3 Shallow corner-cut top-bar ........ 4.00 per 100 
: Shallow grooved top-bar ........... 3.50 per 100 
: A. D. with split bottom-bar.......... 5.50 per 100 
= Foundation, medium ..................... 70c per Ib. any quantity 
 * _ arr 75c per lb. any qauntity 
= H. & H. imported queen-excluders, 10-frame size only. . .$5.00 per 10 
: GLASS AND TIN HONEY CONTAINERS— 
: 214-pound cans in cartons of 100........ $4.00 a carton 
: 5-pound pails in cartons of 50........ 3.50 a carton 
E 10-pound pails in cartons of 50...... .. 5.00 a carton 
5 60-pound tins, new, 2 tins per case...... 1.00 per case 
: 60-pound tins, selected, used, 2 per case.. .35 per case 
: 160-Ib. kegs (the ideal container for both 
5 buckwheat and clover honey).......... 1.20 each 
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Muth Saves You 
15 to 35% 


: (More than enough to pay the freight East, West, North, or South.) 


Compare These Prices 


(From Factory to You—All Fully Guaranteed) 














5-lb. wood box ‘‘Muth’s’’ Medium Brood.............. $0.68 per Ib. 

5-lb. wood hox Thin Surplus Foundation.............. .75 per Ib. : 
5 10-frame one-story Metal Cover Hives, complete... ... .$13.60 for 5 ) 
5 10-frame one-story Wood Cover Hives, complete...... 10.95 for 5 \ 
5 10-frame No. 1 Comb-honey Supers.................. 3.85 for 5 yi 
500 No. 1 grade 414,x1% Sections........ idee ahd 5.25 per crate | 
No. 15 2-frame Reversible Honey Extractor............ 23.90 each | 


Quality? Read This Beekeeper’s Letter! 





24 Fulton St., Hanover, Pa., Feb. 3, 1927. 
The Fred W. Muth Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen :—I have received my thin surplus foundation 
: which you made up for me from my wax sent you two weeks 
ago. I wish to state that this is absolutely the finest quality of 
foundation I have ever seen or used. Words simply can’t ex- 
press the quality and workmanship. I would be pleased to 
show it to all my friends that they might get to use your foun- 
dation. 

I thank you for all favors in the past and beg to remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 
(Signed) JOHN H. ROHR. 


issue 











Write for our catalog—it’s free and worth many dollars to you in 
saving. We will quote prices freight paid to your station if you pre- 
fer. Write us your season’s requirements. 


Ship us your old comb and beeswax—today’s price on wax, 38c per 
Ib. We will work your wax into foundation for you. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


69 years in the Honey Business 









































The Diamond Match Co. 
Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies 
Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri 




















Which is the best lumber for Bee Hives and Why? 
Sugar “Pine 


Because of its resistance to decay, it is by far the most lasting of the 
Pine family; its lightness; it does not warp or split; its strength; its freedom 
from odor; it is sweet, a coating of sugar often forming on the surface of sugar 
pine boards when drying (from this it obtained its name). Contrasting this 
with the acrid odor of some woods and the resin of others, it will be seen why 
a swarm placed in hives of many kinds of lumber often will not remain unless 
they are fastened in, but will settle down in a Sugar Pine Hive, and commence 
work at once. Sugar Pine is the most valuable of all the Pines, and is a native 
of California only. 


All Hives, Supers, ete., manufactured by the Diamond Match Co. are % 
of an inch full in thickness. This, with the great insulating properties of Sugar 
Pine, gives greater increased protection, both from heat and cold, than the 
thinner material generally used for this purpose. 


The Diamond Match Co. offers to Beekeepers Bee Hives, Supers, Frames, 
ete., manufactured from Choice No. 1 Sugar Pine, at a lower price than the 
lumber alone can be purchased wholesale on the Chicago market. 


The Diamond Match Co. own their own Timber Lands, Railroads, Mills, 
and Faetories, from the tree to the Bee Hive. No middleman takes out a 
profit. Full benefit of this saving is given to the Beekeeper. 


You should consider the use of Diamond Hives and Diamond Foundation 
in your Apiary. 


A complete stock of Diamond Hives, Diamond Foundation, and all Bee- 
keeping goods of guaranteed quality and fair prices is now stocked at St. 
Louis, ready for immediate shipment. 


Write for catalogue and early order discounts. 


The Diamond Match Co. 


APIARY DEPARTMENT 
PIERCE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Or to the Factory, Chico, California. 


ee 
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Now It Is So Easy to Get Good 


Combs and Stron3 Colonies 











Slip a sheet of Dadant’s Wired Foundation into a 
Lewis Slotted Bottombar frame. Nail in the wedge 
—and the job is done. 


ee A GE OER BI 





Such wonderful combs. Even surfaced. Worker cells to the very corners. 
No sag. Beautiful. And such big colonies of bees. Wired foundation 
makes the small hive big and the big hive bigger. 


When you plan your foundation buying consider 
what this means to you 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundations 
Wired — Plain — Surplus 


Sold by dealers everywhere — Write for name of nearest dealer. 




















